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Memorabilia. 


B* a happy accident, in looking for Bel- 
shazzar’s impious feast our eyes were 
caught by the last paragraph of the preceding 
chapter, which we read in isolation from its 
context. It seemed a sudden change into the 
first-person after a passage of historical nar- 
ration, but we knew of such another in the 
Acts of the Apostles. It was only later that 
we found that the whole chapter was Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s narrative of his madness and 
recovery. The concluding paragraph was so 
much in the character of a great and noble 
mind in confession that we thought we might 
find its original outside the Bible. The ‘ En- 
eyclopedia Britannica’ (s.v. ‘‘ Nebuchadnez- 
zar’’) was silent on this story, but said: 
“From his inscriptions we gather that 
Nebuchadnezzar was a man of a peculiarly 
religious character.’’ That gave us a clue for 
further research, but the Babylonian scholars 
had nothing to the point. We contented our- 
selves with John Stirling’s ‘ Bible for To-day ’ 
which told us that 


in order to understand this book it is necessary to 
keep two things in mind. The first part [with 
which alone we are concerned] consists of narra- 
tives that appear to describe events that took place 
in Babylon during the years 604-522 B.c. Actually 
the writer, because of persecution, was writing 
past history merely as a vehicle to conceal from 
the persecutors the fact that he was dealing with 
the existing conditions of his own time, under the 
reign of the Assyrian King, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
175-164 B.c. 

Very well, then, let us imitate him. His 
was the noble mind: if he invented this nar- 
tative for Nebuchadnezzar. To whom: may 
we as generously present the passage for 
future use? To the titular Emperor of 
Ethiopia? (Not to reprint what everyone has 
on his shelves, we give it in a translation 
from the Septuagint version which, again, 














happy accident—‘‘ Fors,’’ as Ruskin used to 
say—put into our hands: ) 


““ At the end of the time I Nabuchodonosor 
lifted up mine eyes to heaven, and my 
reason returned to me, and I blessed the 
Most-High, and praised him that lives for 
ever, and gave him glory; for his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, and his king- 
dom lasts to all generations: and all the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing: and he does according to his will 
in the army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth: and there is none 
who shall withstand his power, and say to 
him, What hast thou done? At the same 
time my reason returned to me, and I 
came to the honour of my kingdom; and 
my natural form returned to me, and my 
princes and my nobles sought me, and I 
was established in my kingdom, and more 
abundant majesty was added to me. Now 
therefore I Nabuchodonosor praise and 
greatly exalt and glorify the King of 
heaven ; for all’ his works are true, and his 
paths are judgement: and all that walk 
in pride he is able to abase.”’ 


]X spite of increasing difficulties Antiquity 

has survived three years of war, and has 
succeeded in maintaining the position it has 
won during the 16 years of its existence. The 
editors are now faced with a greater difficulty 
—the question of paper. Under the Control 
Order they are obliged to reduce the number 
of pages, and after careful consideration it is 
only by making certain changes in the format 
of Antiquity that the Order can be met. They 
do not propose to change the quarto size, but 
a rather smaller type must be used and some 
minor changes made, By so doing the actual 
reading-matter may be only about one-eighth 
less. It will also be necessary to have fewer 
illustrations. The editors ask for the good- 
will of their subscribers, who will realise that 
these changes would not be made unless forced 
upon them, They hope that Antiquity will 
be supported as in the past and take its share 
in the Battle for Culture, for by continued 
publication they feel confident that when 
peace comes it will be possible to return to 
full measure. 

Subscribers who do not pay through their 
Bank can give great help by sending their 
subscriptions for 1943, to Antiquity, 24 


Parkend Road, Gloucester, without further 
reminder (saving paper, time,and postage). 
Under the Paper Order it is imperative to 
know the approximate number of copies which 
will be wanted. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. am 


“MR. JULIAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
MUSES ”: 


Pasquit 1n LonpDonN. 


ROBERT Julian, denizen of Berry Street 
and habitué of Will’s Coffee-House in the 
final lustre of Charles II’s reign, appears to 
have been the ancient Roman Pasquil statue 
itself! veritably come to life in Restoration 
London.2 In the 1680’s (from about 1679 to 
1684, it would seem), a depository function 
somewhat like that of the Roman statue was 
apparently performed by ‘‘ Mr. Julian,” a 
worthless fellow mockingly dubbed “‘ Secre- 
tarv of the Muses”’ by Dorset, Rochester, 
Mulgrave, Buckingham, and the general con- 
gress of the wits. Almost nothing now °‘s 
known of ‘ Secretary ’’5 Robert Julian (if 








1 The Pasquil statue, it will be recalled, once 
stood on a pedestal not far from the Ursini Palace 
in Rome and served as a depository for dangerously 
bold lampoons, epigrams, and brief satirical pieces 
of all kinds. Presumably the squibs were 
stealthily hung under cover of night, for the Roman 
Twelve Tables were interpretea as being uncom- 
promisingly severe in their specifications against 
satirists. Pope Sextus Quintus, it is said, once 
ordered a satirist’s tongue to be cut out and his 
hands: chopped off because of a particularly daring 
pasquinade. Despite all attendant dangers, however, 
considerable numbers of lampoons seem to have 
been regularly collected at the statue, then copied, 
and later distributed and recited about the city. 
In the sixteenth century two volumes of Roman 
Pasquils were printed by a Swiss printer: ‘ Pas- 
quillorum Tomi duo . . .’, Basel, J. Oporin, 1544 
(two volumes often bound as one). 

2 A later, ultra-refined approximation of the 
Pasquil statue was Mr. Secretary Addison’s insti- 
tution of the Lion’s Head, designed by no less an 
artist than William Hogarth (who spent many 
hours at Button’s studying figures for his draw- 
ings) and thus described by Addison in Guardian 
No. 114: “I think myself obliged to acquaint the 

ublic that the lion’s head . . . is now erected at 

utton’s coffee-house in Russell-street, Covent 
grden, where it opens its mouth at all hours for 
the ion of such intelligence as shall be 
thrown into it. It is reckoned an excellent piece 
of workmanship. . . The features are strong and 
well-furrowed. The whiskers are admired by all 
that have seen them. It is planted on the western 
side of the coffee-house, holding its paws under 
the chin upon a box, which contains everything 
that he swallows. He is indeed a proper emblem 
of knowledge and action, being all head and paws.” 

3 In the late seventeenth century, “ secretary ” 
still retained its original meeting, i.e., one who is 





privy to secrets, a confidant. 


that were indeed his name)’ save such hints 
and tag-ends of information as are preserved 
in the various versified epistles and satires 
addressed to ‘‘Mr. Julian” and in the 
numerous by-references in the literature of the 
time.5 
Nearly all of the lines addressed to or con- 
cerning Julian twit him with being a bibber 
extraordinary of Nantes wine, e.g. the 
‘‘ Epitaph on the Secretary of the Muses "6; 
. . » above all, Drink was his chief delight; 
He drank all day, yet left not off at night: 
Drink was his Mistress ; Drinking was his Health; 
For without Drinking he was ne’er hi , 


But whither is he gone? to’s Grave, no doubt; 
Where, if there’s any Drink, he’ll find it out. 


and suggest that the slovenly, reeling ‘‘ Sec. 
retary "’ might better spend his ill-earned 
guineas for more food and less drink. In fact, 
the jeering author of ‘‘ To the Secretary of 
the Muses. A New Year’s Gift ’’? presents 
him with versified ‘‘ Counsel for th’ensuing 
Year”’ to keep him from starving and then 
ironically remarks that Julian can sell this 
bit of verse, too, if it will aid him.8 

4 Mr, Eugene H. Sloane recently noted in his 
study, ‘Robert Gould: Seventeenth Century 
Satirist’ (Philadelphia, 1940, p. 87, n. 83), this 
1679 entry in the British Museum Catalogue sug- 
gesting that Julian may possibly have been Sir 
Roger L’Estrange: 

Julian Secretary to the Muses. An exclamation 

against Julian [i.e., Sir R. L’Estrange?] Secretary 

to the Muses; with the character of a libeller. 

[In verse.] : 

{Sir Sidney Lee’s long article on L’Estrange in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ is silent on ‘ Julian” and does not 
lend itself to this identification —Ep.] 

5 I am indebted to Mr. Hugh Macdonald’s neat 
collection of Julian references in his ‘ John Dryden: 
A Bibliography’ . . - (Oxford, 1939, pp. 214-215, 


n. 5). Most notable of these perhaps is MS. 
Harl 7319, ““A Collection of Choice Poems. 
including nearly a dozen Julian items. In his 


‘Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dorset’ (Urbana, 
1940, p. 93), Professor Brice Harris notes the exist- 
ence of a Harvard College MS., “A Letter to 
Julian ” (Eng. MS. 485, fol. 25); but so far, the 
Harvard librarians and I have not been. able to lay 
hands on it. Presumably the Sackville MSS., on 
which Professor Harris is working, will. yield 
further information on Julian. 

6 * Poetical Recreations . . . Part II. By several 
Gentlemen of the Universities and Others’ (Lon- 
don, 1688), p. 66. 

7 ibid., pp. 62-64. 

8 In his ‘ Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dor 
set’ (pp. 178-179), Professor Brice Harris quotes 
this petitioning letter which he has lately unearthed 
in the Sackville MSS.: 

May it please yor Lordpp/ , 

Since the loss of my dear Master, and want of 

Employm’t: Those Debts I contracted wch are 
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All of the references to Julian are similarly 
unanimous in their contemptuous characteris- 
ation of him as a knavish scavenger of filth 
and rubbish, a contemptible guttersnipe with- 
out ethical or moral scruples of any kind, 
eg., these lines from ‘‘ A Familiar Epistle to 
Mr. Julian, Secretary to the Muses ’’9: 

Thou Common-shore of this Poetick Town, 

Where all our Excrements of Wit are thrown: 

For Sonnet, Satyr, Bawdry, Blasphem 

Are empty’d and disburden’d all on thee. 

The cholerick Wight untrussing in qa Rage, 

Finds thee, and leaves his Load upon thy Page. 

Thou Julian! O thou wise Vespasian rather, 

Dost from this Dung thy well-pick’d Guineas 

gather. ; 

All Mischief’s thine; transcribing thou wilt stoop 

From lofty Middle-Sex to lowly Scroop. 

[11, 1-10.] 

All of the rhymer-wits seem to agree further 
that Julian was a phenomenally dull and 
stupid fellow, drunk or sober. The author 
(Robert Gould or the Duke of Buckingham ?) 
of “A Consolatory Epistle to Julian in his 
Confinement ’’ remarks caustically to the Sec- 
retary in prison on a charge of libelling : 10 

And that’s the Consolation that I bring: 

Thou art too dull to think a treacherous thing; 

And ‘tis the thoughtful Traytor that offends his 

King. [11. 57-59]. 
and there are all sorts of mocking references 
to Julian’s penetrating intelligence, his high 
courage and bravado, and his respected place 
among the gallants and the wits. Prefixed to 
‘The Wits Paraphras’d: or, Paraphrase 








not many lately fell heavy upon mee through the 
cruelty of unmercifull Creditors who ran me into 
Prisson out of wch I am only, Bayld for a time 
to see if my borrowed Liberty can temper those 
flinty Adversaries to a tender composition, wch 
oe mee to fly to all my Friends for help, and 
doubt not to effect my Lord (haveing found some 
Persons of Hon’ kind to meé all ready) if yt 
Lordpp please but to sttetch forth that helping 
hand of yots wch is ever ready to assist the dis- 
tressed. And supply me wth what small Sume 
yo’ Generous and charitable disposition shall 

direct and move you to .. . [etc., etc.] 

y Lord 
Yor Lordpps afflicted but 
most devoted 
humble Serv’t 

Ro Julian 
9*Poems on Affairs of State’ . . . (London, 
1703-1710, 4 vois.), III (1704), 156. Also reprinted 
in ‘The Works of John Dryden,’ ed. Scott-Saints- 
bury. (Edinburgh, 1882-1893, 18 vols.) XV, 214-219. 
See also “‘ Rochester s Ghost addressing itself to the 
Secretary of the Muses,” ‘Poems on Affairs ot 


State,’ IT (1703), 128-131; and “To Mr. Julian,” 
ibid., 11 (1704), 141-143. 
2. Poems on Affairs of State,” II (1703), 132- 





upon Paraphrase . . . a Burlesque on the 
Several late Translations of Ovid’s Epistles ’ 
(London, 1680) is a burlesque ‘‘ Epistle Dedi- 
catory to his Super-superlative Accomplish’d 
and more than Thrice-Ingenious Friend Mr. 
Julian, Principal, Secretary to the Muses,”’ 
signed by one ‘‘ M. T.’’: 

Sir,, I should be too unreasonable, by a tedious 
Epistle, to divert you from those more weighty and 
serious affairs wherein the greatest and most 
Eminent Wits of the Nation have thought you 
worthy to be employ’d but . . . since I ‘must have 
a Patron, to whom can I better Address myself then 
to one who for his singular Endowments and 
Eminent Qualifications, is not only of sufficient 
Abilities himself, but hath (as he justly merits) the 
whole Strength of the Nation for his Support. 

Besides were I not obliged, on the account of 
your extraordinary Bounty, who have from time to 
time so plentifully stored me with all the Rubbish 
of the Age, to give you the Tribute of my mean 
Talent... But I hope you, whom the wiser 
Fundaments, have thought fit to make their 
Scavenger, will not leave this sudden motion a 
Nusance to the vulgar Multitude, but preserve it 
from their Violence, till,’ like the rest of your 
former Collections, it comes to the best hands. . . 

In spite of his perpetual drunkenness and 
his lack of wit, however, Julian seems to have 
operated a fairly flourishing underground 
business which defied the libel laws and 
catered to high and low alike. Apparently, 
persons of all degrees, baronet or tapster, 
duchess or Drury nymph, ‘“‘ev’ry Bawd, 
Whore, Pimp, Fop, Fool in Town,”’ could 
hand or send by messenger to Julian a few 
scribbled lines with the requisite sum of 
money and be assured that the piece would 
be presently copied and distributed all 
‘“smoaking new’’ among the coffee-house 
frequenters. Indeed, the author (Boyer, per- 
haps?) of one of Tom Brown’s ‘ Letters from 
the Dead’ declares that Julian’s wares were 
so popular that he had ithe entrée of the 
private chambers of even the greatest where 
he did not hesitate to serve as pimp and 
pander too: 

And the love of scandal and native malice that 
men and women have to one another, made me in 
such request . . . that I was admitted to the lord’s 
closet, when a man of letters and merit would be 
thrust out of doors. And I was as familiar with 
the ladies as their lap-dogs; for to them I did often 
good services, under the pretence of a lampoon, 
conveying a Billet-doux; and so whilst I expos’d 
their past vices in the present, I prompted matter 
for the next lampoon (“ From Julian, late Secretary 
to the Muses, to Will Pierre of Lincoln’s-Inns- 
Fields Play-house. By another Hand,” Letters from 
the Dead [Works of Mr. Thomas Brown (Dublin, 
1778-1779, 4 vols.; 8th ed.) II, 42). 

So far as one can tell, the winter of 1681 
seems to have been Julian’s most prosperous 
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time. The Prologue (‘‘ Written by a 
Friend ’’) to Edward Ravenscroft’s popular 
comedy, ‘The London Cuckolds,’ playing at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre in the winter of 
1681, suggests that Julian must have been 
able to jingle his guineas for a time at any 
rate: 

Julian’s so furnished by these scribing Sparks. 

That he pays off old Scores and keeps two 
Clarks.”11  [11.7-8]. 

Although his financial arrangements are 
far from clear, Julian seems to have written 
required libels to order for specified sums. It 
appears, too, that he charged second fees from 
the buyers of those spectacular lampoons :n 
greatest demand. Not only did he have ‘‘ two 
Clarks ’’ in better times (for copying verses, 
one supposes) ; but he seems to have employed 
a rag-tag set of lampooners and libellers to 
turn out whole collections of fitting verses 
on specific demand for certain occasions, Per- 
haps the ‘‘ New Year’s Gift ’’ refers to these 
paid hack-writers, perhaps only to Julian’s 
regular ‘‘ customers ”’ : 

First then, to all thy railing Scriblers go, 
Who do their wit and worth in Libels show; 
Bid ’em correct their Manners and their Style, 
For both of ’em begin to grow so vile, 

They are beneath a Carr-man’s scornfull smile: 
Tell em their false Coyn will no longer pass; 
Nay, tell ’em that thou know’st it to be Brass: 
But above all, beg ‘em to mend their strain, 
And yet I fear thy pray’rs will be in vain.12 

J. Woodfall Ebsworth, editor of the latter 
volumes of the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ notes 
that Julian surreptitiously handed out his 
scribbled sheets from underneath his cloak 
in grateful exchange for free meals at 
Will’s;15 others suggest that he employed 
porters to distribute the more dangerous 
pieces (political verses, one might infer) 
about the streets after nightfall; and occa- 
sionally it is hinted that the ‘‘ Secretary ”’ 
himself under the influence of his favourite 
Nantes recited various of his ‘‘ anonymous ”’ 
pieces to convivial coffee-house groups. Mr. 
Ebsworth notes further that Julian received 
most of his revenue from a sort of Weekly 
News-Letter which Ebsworth thinks was sent 
in MSS. (though I think that rather unlikely) 
to a cluster of regular subscribers in the 
country, mostly rural squires and their ladies, 





11 Some editions read, “‘ That he pays off old 
Scores and keeps no Clarks,” but that seems rather 
illogical. 

1688), 


12 * Poetical Recreations .. .’ 
Part II, p. 63. 

13 ‘ The Roxburghe Ballads,’ ed. William Chap- 
pell and J. W. Ebsworth (Hertford, 1871-1899, 9 
vols.), IV, 580. 


(London, 


eager to be livened up by a pennyworth of 
chit-chat from the Town. 


Despite Julian’s reputed dullness, however, » 


he seems to have preserved with considerable 

foresight and shrewdness the original copies 

of his lampoons in some sort of stitched and 

bound form; for the. references to the Se. 

retary’s ‘‘books’’ and ‘“‘collections”’ ar 

fairly numerous. ‘‘ A Satire to Julian,” in- 

cluded in the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ (V, 129), 

written to be sung to the universally popu- 

lar tune of ‘‘ Hey, Boys, up go we,’’ begins; 

Send forth, dear Julian, all thy books of Scandal 
large and wide, 

That ev’ry knave that in them looks might see him- 
self describ’d: 

Let all the Ladies read their own, the Men their 
failings see, 

From Nell to him that heads the Throne, then Hey, 
Boys, up go we ! 

and the author of the ‘ Letters from the Dead! 

makes Julian write from ‘‘ Pandaemonium 

the 8th of the month of Belzebub.”’ 


In short, in my books were seen men and women 
as they were, not as they wou’d seem; stripp’d of 
their hypocrisy, spoil’d of their fig-leaves of their 
quality. A knave was call’d a knave, a fool a fool, 
a jilt a jilt, and a whore a whore (“From 
Julian . . . to Will Pierre, Works of Mr. Thomas 
Brown, II, 42). 


No such portfolios or ‘‘ books ’’ have ever 
come to light, so far as I know; but, like all 
such collections, they would of a certainty 
prove extremely valuable to students of the 
age, for the low satire of a period always 
focuses a very bright and very direct illumin- 
ation on the social and political details of that 
period. 

But Mr. Julian’s clientéle was not made up 
solely of mettlesome gentlemen and adventur- 
ing ladies. The poem, ‘‘ The Cabal ’’ (1679 
80), included in the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ 
(IV, 582-588), suggests that Julian may have 
been hired by the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the devious Achitophel himself, to aid in the 
Monmouth plot: 


Like a vile Sculler, he [Shaftesbury] abjures the 
Realm, 

And sinks the Bark, ‘cause he’s not chief at Helm; 

Then cries, “‘ All hands to pump, a leak i’ th 
Keel !” 

And stops it up with Julian’s Conger-eel 

That when a Ball pierc’d the Broadside, ev’n then, 

Clapt in the hold, and sav’d Sir Edward’s men. 

[11.69-74]. 


The Roxburghe editor thinks there is no 
doubt that Shaftesbury bought Julian’s ser- 
vices to spread necessary covering-up propa- 





ganda at a ticklish time, but Ebsworth con- 
fesses that he is in the dark as to the mean 
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ing of ‘‘ Julian’s Conger-eel.”’ At or about 
1700, however, according to the ‘0O.E.D.’, 
“Conger ’’ meant a society of booksellers who 
sold or printed booke for their common advan- 
tage. ‘‘ Julian’s Conger-eel ’’ probably means 
the shoddy cluster of professional lampoon- 
writers working in Teln's pay. It is also 
possible that many items in the Monmouth 
collection now assembled in the ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads’ went through Mr, Julian’s hands. 
Indeed, it even seems likely that Julian may 
have had some definite working agreement 
with the management of Will’s Coffee-House ; 
for the coffee-houses, Will’s in particular, 
were generally regarded as hotbeds of Whig- 
gish sedition where political plots were 
hatched and flourished and were not infre- 
ened aided and abetted in their progress by 
aring lampoon and tuneful song. 

It is clear from sundry references that the 
“ Secretary’s ’’ unique post was not a safe one. 
The author of ‘‘To Mr. Julian ’”’ felt called 
upon to warn him thus:14 

But for thy Profit, Julian, have a care 

Of prying Poulteny, and of Bully Carr: 

In them there’s Danger, for the one does write 

With the same Prowess, th’other us’d to fight. 

Likewise, the author of the ‘‘ Epitaph on 
the Secretary of the Muses’’ indicates that 
Julian had felt the weight of many a ‘“‘ stout 
Crab-tree Cudgel’’ in various Rose Alley 
ambuscades : 15 

Vast was his Courage, witness all the store 
Of noble Scars, that to his Grave he bore; 
All got in War, for he abhorr’d a Whore. 

An anecdote in ‘The Life of the Late 
Famous Comedian, Jo Hayns, Containing 
His Comical Exploits and Adventures both 
at Home and, Abroad’ (London, 1701, pp. 
45-48) explains how Julian earned two beat- 
ings for himself: Hayns, temporarily stran- 
ded at Windsor where Julian had also fol- 
lowed the Court, gave him a copy of verses 
in return for lodging overnight in the Town 
Hall where Julian was then staying. During 
the night, Hayns attempted a coffee-woman, 
and the roused constables threw Julian in 
_ because Hayns was ‘‘ a midling spare 

an, and Julian a very lusty Person ”’; but 

; Addressing himself to a certain Lady at 
Court, she procur’d his [Julian’s] Enlargement, for 
which Favour he had the Manners to boast of 
Favours Receiv’d, as also exposed her in this 
Lampoon: ; 

Of all the Plagues Mankind possess, 
Defend me from the Sorceress, 





1. ‘Poems on Affairs of State,’ III (1704), 141- 


15 * Poetical Recreations,’ II, 65. 
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Who draws from Lines her Calculations, 
Instead of squares for Demonstrations. 

And thus he went on, too loose to be express’d, 
to retalliate which favour, the Lady on his return 
to London had him twice well beat. 

But angry ladies and hired bullies were not 
so serious a matter as the statute laws cf 
‘* Edwardi Sext. or prim. & quint. Eliz.’’ 
Julian ran squarely afoul of the law of the 
realm in the uncompromising person of Chief 
Justice Sir William Jones, who, during his 
justiceship, conducted a vigorous campaign 
to make a clean sweep of such libelling para- 
sites as Robert Julian. (Some day wm Bs the 
tangled history of Satire v. the Law is 
written, Sir William Jones’s war upon the 
libellers will make a very lively chapter.) 
Narcissus Luttrell chronicles the circum- 
stances of Julian’s first apprehension in ‘ A 
Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, 
from September 1678 to April 1714’ (Oxford, 
1857, 6 vols., i, 309): 

The 3ist [May, 1684], Robert Julian came to 
the court of kings bench and pleaded not guilty 
to an information for making and publishing that 
scandalous libell, being a ballad to the tune of “* Old 
Simon the King.” 

Then, almost six months later, Julian is 
caught in his own net (ibid. i, 319-320) : 

The same day also [12 November, 1684] Julian, 
secretary to the Muses, convicted for publishing 
several scandalous libells, was sentenc’d to pay 100 
mark fine; to stand in the pillory at Westminster, 
at Charing crosse, and at Bow street; and be bound 
for his good behaviour for life. 

This may have been the time when Julian 
lost an ear as is suggested in the ‘‘ Letter to 
C...W...’ (‘Poems of Affairs of State,’ 
ii, 143-144): 

But yet in time of Julian’s fate beware; 
More secret be, or you may lose an Ear. 

Whatever happened to Robert Julian, 
‘like vintners and bawds, living on the sins 
of the times,’’ no one seems to know. A 
Captain Warcup (cf. ‘‘ To Captain Warcup ”’ 
in MS. Harl. 7319) seems to have been 
Julian’s immediate successor, according to 
Mr. Hugh Macdonald (op. cit., p. 215, n. 1); 
and apparently it was Captain Warcup who 
was the theoretical recipient of the ‘‘ Letter 
toC...W...’’ advising the new “‘ Secre- 
tary’ how to behave (‘ Poems on Affairs of 
State,’ ii, 143-144) : 

Here take this W. . ., spread it up and down. 
Thou second scandal Carrier of. the Town; 

Thy Trapstick Legs, and foolish puny Face, 

Look as if Nature meant thee for ‘an Ass. 

In this vocation thou’lt grow greater far 

Than e’er thou’lt do by Stratagems of War. 
Waste not thy Time, nor burt thy tender Lungs 
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In going up and down to sing new Songs 
T'll tell thee now where Libels may be had, 
Who are the Benefactors of the Trade. [11.1-12]. 
“Mr, Julian ’’ and his unsavoury career!é 
constitute a phenomenon illustrative of cer- 
tain points in the history of Satire: (1) like 
the Pasquil statue, the institution of the Sec- 
retaryship illustrates with considerable force 
the ancient fact that Satire or any of its 
branches can and will elude at need the organ- 
ised restrictions of the law, be it Roman 
Twelve Tables or English Licensing Act; and 
(2) it is proof reiterated that the production 
of formal satire or satire within the confines 
of prescribed form and polite taste will 
always be accompanied by floods of distantly 
related efforts, unrestrained and unshackled 
by either form or taste. 


Mary Crarre RanDoLpu. 
The University of North Carolina. 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 


WHEN the Christian religion was accepted 
and protected under Constantine, the 
monks began attaching to the worship of the 
saints an elaborate and profuse display of 
ceremonial and festival which would both 
edify and amuse the public. Artists rejoicing 
in the ornate have followed this lead, and 
Direr, Filippino Lippi and Rossetti have 
imagined many things such as a crowd of 
people attending the holy Child in a shrine 
rather than a stable. Zurbaran alone in his 
“ee in the National Gallery gets near the 
are simplicity of the scene as a realist would 
see it. St. Matthew alone records the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ Magi’”’ or magicians. The 
““wise men came from the East’”’ to Jeru- 
salem with their gifts to worship the future 
King of the Jews, and with their learning 
they may have been aware of a Jewish pro- 
phecy concerning the event. There is no 
revelation to them so definite as that of the 
angel in St. Luke who told shepherds in the 
fields that they should go to Bethlehem, find 
the child in a manger, and recognise him as 
“a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.’ St. 





16 Perhaps Jonathan Swift was thinking of such 
fellows as Julian when he wrote of “* satirical poets 
and lampoon writers” in ‘ A Letter of Advice to a 
Young Poet’ (Dublin, 1721): “. . . their business 
is to rake into kennels, and "ge up the filth 
of streets and families (in which respect, they may 
be, for aught I know. as necessary to the town as 
scavengers or chimney sweeps) yet I have observed 
they too, have themselves, at the same time very 
foul clothes, and, like dirty persons, leave more filth 
and nastiness than they sweep away.” 


‘“* Chaldeans.” 








Matthew is vague about the exact time when 
the Magi arrived but the Church arranged 
what was not, I think, a primitive rite, the 
celebration on the twelfth day after Christ. 
mas of the Epiphany, or manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. It seems odd that 
these astronomers and astrologers should 
come with confidence all the way from the 
East, from a region outside the domination 
of Rome associated with the captivity of the 
Jews, But the Revised Version in a marginal 
note refers to the Books of Esther and Daniel. 
So we are to suppose that the magicians were 
In Esther the King asked 
them what he should do about Vashti’s 
refusal to appear before him, and Haman, as 
a leading man, had his own “ wise men” 
who warned him of his approaching downfall. 
In Daniel the King expected them not only 
to interpret his dream but to tell him what 
it was, a demand they regarded as unprece- 
dented from any ruler. They had, however, 
a great reputation in the ancient world. 
Herodotus speaks of them as a priestly caste, 
and Pliny, in his ‘ Natural History ’ notes 
that they made Babylon and two other cities 
famous by their residence. In Rome they 
were regarded as an influence strong enough 
to interfere with imperial policy. Augustus 
and Augustine are both said to have had 
recourse to them. Tiberius, as Juvenal 
reports, had a flock of them in his seclusion 
at Capri and was learned enough in their 
art, says Tacitus, to tell Galba that he should 
one day have a taste of Empire. Juvenal has 
also a line beginning ‘‘ Nota mathematicis 
genesis tua,’’ ‘‘ your horoscope is known to the 
astrologers,’ and Mayor in his long notes on 
these two passages—see the Index under 
‘ Astrology ’"—concludes that ,Tacitus took 
their wisdom seriously. Much later I have 
noticed the mention of them by Claudian in 
his praise of Stilicho. That hero went as an 
ambassador to Babylon. The Chaldeans sacri- 
ficed young steers in honour of peace and the 
worship was that of Mithras. In a definitely 
Christian poem, ‘Miracula Christi,’ 
Claudian calls them ‘‘ Reges’’ and adds in a 
pentameter a neat explanation of the signi- 
ficance of their gifts. I do not know how 
early this description of ‘‘ Kings,”’ which be- 
came common form in the Christian church, 
can be traced, but I see no reason to suppose 
that they were originally other than learned 
priests with a gift of divination which won 
them fame. They were asked to interpret 
Belshazzar’s dream; and it was a dream 
which warned them to return to their own 
country without seeing Herod. 
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Helena, the mother of Constantine, who is 
variously described as a woman of Tréves or 
of British origin, is responsible for their 
fame as saints of great protective powers. 
She is reputed to have discovered their bodies 
in the far East and thus started the adora- 
tion which ended in the skulls shown at the 
elaborate shrine of Cologne. Many amulets 
and medals testified to their potent assistance 
in former days. It seems likely that they 
appeared as three, because that was a con- 
venient number for a miracle play. They 
were best-known in this country as Balthasar, 
Melchior and Gaspar or Caspar, the last 
being an Ethiop king of dark complexion. 
They were clearly differentiated in height. 
There are three other sets of names known. 
The idea of their royal dignity may have 
been taken over from the ritual, perhaps going 
back to vegetable gods supposed to [ more 
primitive than the Greek mythology, of the 
King of the Bean. The person who got it in 
the Twelfth-Night Cakes, once great in the 
land, could claim to be the king of the festi- 
val. Pliny notes in his ‘ Natural History’ 
that the faba or bean was associated with 
religious observances, 

If Helena was of British origin the fame 
of the Magi may be traced to this country. 
Unfortunately, necessity has called me away 
from my books and notes, But others may 
add to a sketch which I believe to be accurate 
enough to be worth sending. For some years 
I have contributed to ‘ N. and Q.’ items con- 
cerning the Christmas season. 

IcNnoro. 


MARGARET OF ANJOU’S ENGLISH 
ESCORT AT ROUEN, MARCH 1445. 


ARGARET of Anjou’s voyage to England, 
following her marriage by proxy to 
Henry VI at Nancy early in March 1445, took 
approximately a month. She landed at Ports- 
mouth 9 April, and was accompanied by her 
escort, sent by Henry VI to France on the 
occasion of the marriage. A list of those 
who received the Queen on her entrance to 
Rouen 22 March 1445 (‘ D.N.B.’) is given in 
the chronicle of Mathieu d’Escouchy (c. 1420- 
¢. 1483), the continuator of Monstrelet’s 
“Chroniques ’ from 1444-1461. The following 
passage is from Godefroy’s ‘edition of Mathieu 
d’Escouchy (‘ Histoire de Charles VII,’ par 
Jean Chartier . . . ed. Denys Godefroy, Paris, 
1661, p. 554): © 
.. . le Roy Henry enuoya plusieurs Seigneurs & 
Dames de son pays audit lieu de Roiien fort haute- 
ment & richement habillez, c’est & scauoir le Duc 








d’Iorcq, le Comte de Suffort, le Seigneur de Talle- 
bot, le Marquis de Susalby, le Seigneur de Clifle, 
le Baron de Gruisot, Messires Jamet d’Ormont, 
Iean_ Bolledit, Guillaume Bonneclulle, Richard 
Rios, Iean Secalay, Edoiiart Hoult, Robert de 
Vuilleby, Robert de Harcourt, & plusieurs autres 
Cheualiers & Escuyers de grand estat: Au regard 
des Dames y estoient la Comtesse de Sufiort, la 
Dame de Talbot, la Dame de Salsebery, la Dame 
Marquerite Hoult, & autres en grand nombre. . 1 

A few lines below some of the names 
occur again, though with different spel- 
lings. I shall only cite variant spellings: ‘‘ Le 
Seigneur de Clif, le Baron de Garisot, Mes- 
sires Iames d’Ormont, Iean Oldif, Guillaume 
de Bonneclule, Richard Ros, Iean Scalay .. . 
Robert de Willebry . . . & avec eux Messire 
Huy Coquesin.’’ Some lines below the chroni- 
cler also mentions ‘‘la Dame de Talbot la 
ieune.”’ 

It is my purpose to identify these figures 
in the order in which they are mentioned. 
Several of them, it will ba noted, are not in 
‘D.N.B.’ The dates of peers arg taken from 
G.E.C., ‘Complete Peerage,’ “ed. Vicary 
Gibbs, London, 1913-36 (through Nuneham), 
and from volumes v-viii. (London, 1895-8) of 
the old edition of G.E.C.’s ‘ Complete Peer- 
age.’ 


Torcga. Richard (1411-60), 3rd Duke of 
York, father of Edward IV. 

Surrort. William de la Pole (1396-1450), 
4th Earl of Suffolk, created (1444) Marquess, 
and (1448) Duke of Suffolk. 

Tattesor.. John Talbot (1390-1453), 7th 
Lord Talbot; created (1442) Earl of Shrews- 
bury, (1446) Earl of Waterford. Shakespeare 
calls him ‘‘ the great Alcides of the field ”’ 
(1 Henry VI, IV, vii). 

Susatpy, Sir Richard Nevill (1400-60), 
created (before 1420) Kt., (before 1438) K.G. ; 
5th Earl of Salisbury, 1428 (in the right of 
his wife, Lady Alice Montacute, swo jure 
Countess of Salisbury). He turned Yorkist, 
was captured at Wakefield, and executed 31 
Dec. 1460. 

Cuirrte, Curr. Thomas de Clifford (1414- 
55), 8th Lord Clifford (also in Hookham’s 
list). 

Gruisot, Garisot, Probably Ralph de 
Greystoke (c. 1414-87), 5th Lord Greystoke 
(also in Hookham’s list; not in ‘ D.N.B.’). 





1 A similar list (based on ‘ Egerton MSS., and 
Addit. MSS., in the British Museum’) of those 
who accompanied the Marquess of Suffolk to Tours 
in 1444 is given in Mary Ann Hookham’s * The 
Life and Times of Margaret of Anjou,’ London, 
1872, i. 246. For the expenses in connection with 
the Queen’s marriage and voyage, see B.M. Add. 
MS. 23, 938. 
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In Bibliothéque Nationale MS. frangais 4907 
his name is spelled ‘‘ Graisoit,’”’ and again 
** Garisot ”’ (‘Chronique de Mathieu 
d’Escouchy,’ ed. Gaston du Fresne, Marquis 
de Beaucourt, Paris, 1863, i, 86, 88). 
Ormont. Sir James Butler (1420-61), 
created (1426) K.B., (1449) Earl of Wilt- 
shire; 5th Earl of Ormond, 1452. He was 
commonly called Sir James Ormond. He 
was a Lancastrian, and is said to have been 
beheaded 25 April 1461 at Newcastle. 


BottepitT. Not identified. In the Marquis 
de Beaucourt’s edition of Mathieu 
d’Escouchy’s ‘ Chronique’ (loc. cit.), as in 
Godefroy’s text. ‘‘ Jean Bolledit’’ follows 
upon “Jamet d’Ormont,’’ but is spelled 
“Jehan Belledit.’”” In the second list of 
names ‘“‘ Jamet d’Ormont”’ is followed by 
“‘Jehan Holdif’’ in Marquis de Beaucourt 
and ‘‘ Iean Oldif’’ in Godefroy. The Mar- 
quis de Beaucourt (op. cit. i, 88, n. 2) accepts 
“‘ Holdif ’’ as the better reading, but gives 
no biographical facts; he also cites Steven- 
son’s emendation ‘‘ Hocclif’’ (‘‘ M.. Steven- 
son suppose qu’il faut lire: Hocclif.’’ See 
also ibid, ii, 519). Unlike the names of the 
other envoys to France given by Mathieu 
d’Escouchy, none of the variants of ‘‘ Bolle- 
dit’ can be traced in the calendars of patent 
rolls, close rolls, fine rolls, etc., of the reign 
of Henry VI. 

BoNNECLULLE, BoNnNECLULE. Sir William 
Bonville (1393-61), created (before 1417) Kt., 
(1449) Lord Bonville of Chewton, (1461) K.G. 
(not in ‘ D.N.B.’). Under 28 Nov. 21 Henry 
VI (1442) he is referred to as ‘‘ seneschal of 
the duchy of Aquitaine’ (‘ Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls,’ Henry VI, 1441-1446, p. 154). 
Following the battle of St. Albans he was 
executed by order of Margaret of Anjou ‘8 
Feb. 1461. 


Rios, Ros. Probably Sir Richard Roos (fl. 
1438-46), 5th son of William de Ros (Roos), 
7th Lord Ros (Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ 1812, vi, 
490; not in ‘D.N.B.’). He was granted 11 
Aug. 16 Henry VI (1438), ‘‘ at the instance 
of Humphrey duke of Gloucester,’ ‘‘ £20 a 
year out of the manor of Uffyngton, co. Lin- 
coln,’’ and was appointed 28 June 23 Henry 
VI (1445) Constable of the Castle of Saint 
Brewell (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ Hen. VI, 1436- 
1441, p. 185; ibid. 1441-1446, pp. 355, 457; 
‘Cal. Fine Rolls,’ 1437-1445, p. 209; see also 
‘Cal. Close Rolls,’ 1441-1447, pp. 150, 198). 
His brother, Sir Robert, accompanied Bishop 
Beckington of Bath and Sir Edward Hull to 
France in 1442 to negotiate a marriage 
between Henry VI and the Comte d’Armag- 








nac’s youngest daughter (Rymer, ‘ Foedera,’ 
xi, 7-8). 

Secatay, Scaay. He was probably Sir 
John Clay (d. before 1465), of Cheshunt, 
Herts, Treasurer of the Household of Richard, 
Duke of York (not in ‘D.N.B.’). Sir John 
did not accompany Margaret to England but 
remained in France ; the Duke of York’s letter 
to Charles VII, 31 June 1445, from Rouen, 
mentions ‘“ Jehan Declay, escuier, tresorier 
de la depense de mon hostel’”’ as one of an 
embassy to be sent by the Duke of York to 
Charles VII to arrange a marriage between 
Charles VII’s daughter Jeanne and the 
future Edward IV of England (see ‘ Letters 
and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the 
English in France during the Reign of Henry 
the Sixth,’ ed. Joseph Stevenson, 1861-4, i. 
84-5, Rolls Ser.). In the bill of attainder 
against the Duke of York, 38 Henry VI 
(1459), Sir John (with the Earl of Salis- 
bury) was indicted for high treason; his 
estates were forfeited by letters patent 23 
Dec. 1459, 10 Feb., 16, 17 March 1460 of 38 
Henry VI (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ 1452-1461, pp. 
537, 547, 572, 597; ‘ Rotuli Parliamentorun,’ 
1767-77, v, 346-51). In the following reign, 
however, by letters patent 22 Dec. 1 Edward 
IV (1461) the manor of Cheshunt, Herts, was 
restored to him and his heirs (‘Cal. Pat. 
Rolls,’ 1461-1467, pp. 92, 436; see also V.C.H. 
Herts, iii, 447, 451; Cora L. Scofield, ‘ Life 
and Reign of Edward the Fourth,’ 1923, i, 
10, 38, 112, 208-13). Stevenson, cited by the 
Marquis de Beaucourt (op. cit. i, 87) conjec- 
turally identifies ‘‘ Jehan Secalay’’ with 
‘* Jehan de Semilly, receveur général des sub- 
sides & Caen et dans le Cotentin en 1442 et 
1443,’’ and the Marquis de Beaucourt him- 
self (op. cit. ii, 562) suggests two other iden- 
tifications, ‘‘ Jean de Seyncalbon, lance a 
pied de la compagnie du comte de Somerset, 
capitaine de Falaise’ and ‘Jean Seynlow,’ 
‘*un membre du conseil du Roi d’ Angleterre” 
in 1441, 

Hovutr. Sir Edward Hull (Sir Edward 
Hall in Hookham’s list) (d. 1453), of Enmore, 
Somerset; M.P. Somerset, 1447; created 
(before 1445) Kt., (1453) K.G. (‘ Cal. Pat. 
Rolls,’ 1441-1446, p. 420; W. A. Shaw, 
‘Knights of England,’ 1906, i, 13; not in 
‘D.N.B.’). He went to France in the suite 
of Bishop Beckington in 1442 (for a brief 
biography of him see ‘ A Journal by one of 
the suite of Thomas Beckington . . . during 
an embassy to negotiate a marriage between 
Henry VI and a daughter of the Count of 
Armagnac, a.D. 1442,’ ed. N. H. Nicolas, 
1828, pp. Ixxii.-lxxvii). He died 18 July 
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1453, following the battle of Castillon (17 
July), the last battle of the Hundred Years 
War, Sir Edward’s official career might be 
reconstructed from entries in the calendars 
of patent rolls, fine rolls, etc., under the fol- 
lowing dates: Esquire for the Body, 19 Nov. 
1438 (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ 1436-1441, p. 232); 
Sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, 3 Nov. 1438 
(‘Cal, Fine Rolls,’ 1437-1445, p. 35), of 
Glamorgan and Morgannock, 13 July 1449, of 
Devon, 28 March 1452 (‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls,’ 
1446-1452, pp. 280, 540) ; Justice of the Peace, 
Somerset, 1440-4, 1447-51, 1453 (ibid. 1436- 
1441, p. 590; ibid. 1441-1446, p. 477; ibid. 
1446-1452, p. 594; ibid. 1452-1461, p. 676); 
Keeper of the manors of Kenne and Kynge- 
ston Seymoure, 27 April 1439 (ibid. 1436- 
1441, p. 533), of Tychewell, Norfolk, 14 Dec. 
1448 (ibid. 1446-1452, p. 210); Constable of 
Bordeaux Castle, 10 July 1453 (ibid. 1452- 
1461, p. 108). 

VuILLEBy, WILLEBRY. Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby (c, 1385-1452), 6th Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, 1409; K.G., 1416; styled Earl of 
Vendosme and Beaumont, Lord Willoughby 
in 1424; at Agincourt 25 Oct. 1415 (not in 
‘D.N.B.’). He was in the ‘‘ King’s service 
in his kingdom of France’? 25 June 12 
Henry VI (1434) (G.E.C. ; Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ 
1812, vi. 601-7; ‘ Cal. Fine Rolls,’ 1430-1437, 
p. 208). 

Harcourt. Sir Robert Harcourt (d. 1470), 
created (1463) K.G. (Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ 1812, 
iv, 436-7; ‘ Harcourt Papers,’ n.d., 1, 40-2 ; 
also in Hookham’s list; not in ‘ D.N.B.’). 

Surrort. Alice Chaucer (c. 1404-75), 
daughter of Thomas Chaucer, the poet’s son, 
by Matilda Burghersh ; married (1) Sir John 
Philip (d, 1418); married (2), as his second 
wife, Thomas de Montacute, 4th Earl of Salis- 
bury (d. 1428); married (3) (before 1436) 
William de la Pole, 4th Earl of Suffolk, later 
Duke of Suffolk (cf. ‘D.N.B.’ sub Chaucer, 
Thomas). ? 

Tatpor. Lady Margaret Beauchamp (4. 
1467), daughter of, Richard Beauchamp, 13th 
Earl of Warwick, married (after 1433) John 
Talbot, 7th Lord Talbot, created (1442) Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and (1446) Earl of Waterford 
(cf. ‘D.N.B.’ sub Talbot, John, 1388 ?-1453). 

Sarsenery, Lady Alice de Montacute (d. 
before 1463), daughter of Thomas de Monta- 
cute, 4th E. of Salisbury, married (1424) Sir 
Richard Nevill, later 5th Earl of Salisbury ; 
suo jure Countess of Salisbury, 1428 (cf. 
‘D.N.B.’ sub Montacute, Thomas de). 

Houtt. Margary (fl. 1441-8), daughter of 
Sir Thomas Lovell, Kt., married (before 1444) 
Sir Edward Hull, of Enmore, Somerset (‘ Cal. 








Close Rolle,’ 1441-1447, pp. 9-10; Francis 
Blomefield and Charles Parkin, ‘ An Essay 
oe +, History of .. . 
Norfolk,’ London, 1805-10, x, 395-6: i 
‘“D.N.B.’), Bintones > 

Coquesin. Sir Hugh Cokesy (fl. 1413-45), 
Kt., 1419 (W. A. Shaw,  Reighte of En 
land,’ 1906, i, p. 60; not in ‘ D.N.B.’). His 
florwit is based on ‘Cal. Pat. Rolls,’’ 1413- 
1416, p. 16; ibid. 1422-1429, p. 423; ibid. 
1436-1441, p. 289; ibid. 1441-1446, p. 31; 
: Cal. Close Rolls,’ 1422-1429, p. 236. 

[AaLBOT La IEUNE. Either Katherine Bur- 
nell (c. 1406-before 1448), daughter of Sir 
Edward Burnell, married (1) Sir John Rat- 
cliffe; married (2) (before 1421) Sir John 
Talbot, 2nd Earl of Shrewsbury, 1453 cf. 
‘D.N.B.’ sub Talbot, John, 1413 ?-1460); or 
Joan Cheddar (c. 1425-64), daughter of 
Thomas Cheddar, married (1) Richard Staf- 
ford (d. 1443); married (2) John Talbot, son 
of John Talbot, 1st Earl of Shrewsbury by 
his second wife, Lady Margaret Beauchamp, 
created (1444) Baron of Lisle, (1451) Viscount 
Lisle (not in ‘ D.N.B.’). 


Georce L. Lam. 
Yale University. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XVI. ALLITERATION. 


AS playing with ideas produces conceits, 
and playing with words metonymies and 
puns, so playing with sounds produces rhyme 
and alliteration; in fact ‘‘ assonance”’ 
would be a better name for this sort of initial 
rhyme, if the word were not appropriated to 
a form of imperfect end rhyme; the ear, not 
the eye, is the organ addressed, and to say 
that. c and s, ph and f, may “ alliterate”’ is a, 
bull ; compare the old phrases, ‘‘ to hunt, or 
course, the letter.’’ Howell uses the word 
‘*‘ agnomination,’’ and from him probably 
Mrs, Piozzi got it, as quoted by ‘O.E.D.’, for 
both passages refer to the practice of Welsh 
bards. Puttenham oddly calls the figure 
tautologia, and gives as a terrible example— 
The deadly droppes of darke disdaine 
Do daily drench my due desartes. 
“Yet we confesse it doth not ill but pretily 
becomes the meetre, if ye. . . use it not very 
much.’’ Among King James’s ‘ Reulis and 
Cautelis ’ we find this sage piece of advice to 
poets, ‘‘ Let all your verse be Literall, so far 
as may be, whatsumever kynde they be of,”’ 
and he adds an example to clear his meaning. 
Alliteration was a structural element of old 
English verse, but since Chaucer it has been 
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an ornament or a means of emphasis. Chau- 
cer’s parson speaks scornfully of it, and 
writers have incautiously attributed the feel- 
ing to Chaucer himself. Ten Brink has shown 
how much he used the figure, both in tradi- 


tional formulas, e.g. holt and heeth, seek 
and sore, hakken and hewen, straunge 


strondes, robes riche, and freely as in. . 


’ 


‘‘ His hardy herte mighte him helpe naught.”’, 


In describing battles and kindred scenes he 
uses it most effectively. Spenser revelled in 
it, e.g., ‘ For lofty love doth loath a lowly 
eye,’ a line censured by the gloss-writer, 
E. K., for no better reason than that it has 
always been held a fault in Latin, which is 
quite untrue. It Has remained an almost 
essential element of English verse, though 
here and there a poet like Cowley or Keats 
seems insensitive to its charm. Milton uses 
it with great effect both generally and for 
some particular purpose. On the words 
‘‘ Behemoth, biggest born of earth,’’ Beech- 
ing notices how the repeated effort to form the 
labial helps the imagination to an impression 
of bigness. Alliteration with f is always 
effective, e.g., 

; Overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And fiying vaulted either host with fire. 
And it is impossible to forget Coleridge’s 
lines, ‘‘ The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, the furrow followed free,’’ altered from 
the original, ‘‘ The breezes blew... .’’ And 
w is equally musical, ‘‘ Well knows to still 
the wild winds when they roar, And hush the 
waving woods.” 

The eighteenth-century men were no great 
admirers of alliteration; the age of prose and! 
reason revolted from such a childish pleasure. 
Johnson writing on Gray says that “ ruin, 
ruthless . . . helm or hauberk ”’ are below the 
grandeur of a poem that endeavours at sub- 
limity. Dugald Stewart says it pleases only 
on slight occasions, when it may be supposed 
that the mind is in some degree playful: 
‘Every person must be offended with the 
second line of Pope’s couplet— 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart, 
which forms part of a sublime description of 
the divine power.’’ Thére is truth in this. 
Suppose that in those noble lines Clough had 
written— 


Your comrades now pursue the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 
He avoided so jarring a note by writing, 
‘* Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers.” 
Dr. Clarke found the figure actually unplea- 








sant. He comments on Homer’s xvvro xdua 
xoAades [his guts gushed to the ground] 
““rem turpem conslta verborum  «axodwyig 
depingit,”’ and he finds belli civilis horrorem 
in Virgil’s famous ‘* Neu patriae validas -in 
viscera vertite vires.’’ In fact the occasional 
Greek examples of this figure are quite acci- 
dental. Sensitive as the Greeks were to like 
endings, they ignored the charm of like 
beginnings. Arabs are said to delight in 


both. Latin poetry on the contrary abounds ‘ 


with them, and Virgil’s horror existed only 
in Dr. Clarke’s prejudice. Cowper may have 
had the same feeling when he wrote ‘ The 
bubbling blood boiled round about the brand,” 
of the blinded Cyclops. Gray censured 
Beattie’s alliterations as looking like affecta- 
tion, to which Beattie replied by quoting 
‘“ Nor cast one longing, lingering look be 
hind.’’ But Pope knew better than to discard 
so valuable an aid to satirical emphasis, e.g., 
‘Who shall decide, when doctors disagree?” 
or ‘* Rank as. the ripeness of a rabbit’s tail”: 
and Christopher Smart’s inspired ‘ Song to 
David’ abounds with it— " 
And, armed in gallant faith, he took 


Against the Boaster, from the Brook, 
The Weapons of the War. 


y ° . 
Young, who might have been a fine poet in 
any other century, has a clever pair of lines— 


When fortitude has lost its fire, 
- And freezes into fear— 


which show how alliteration many help anti- 
thesis; and there is a remarkable effect of 
onomatopoeia in the change from open to close 
vowels, 

Coleridge notices Spenser’s constant use of 
alternate alliteration, e.g., “her dainty 
limbs did lay ’’; this he held to be, ‘‘ when 
well used, a great secret in melody. But it 
never strikes any unwarned ear as artificial, 
or other than the result of the necessary move- 
ment of the verse.’’ That is indeed the test. 
In true poetry alliteration should colour 
rather than dazzle. So this alternate form 
easily escapés the unwarned ear, though not 
without making its due effect. Few of my 
examples are as blatant as Swinburne’s 
“fierce noises of the fiery nightingales ”’ ; but 
he overworks the figure terribly, e.g., ‘‘ Many 
a long blithe wave Buoyed their blithe bark 
between the bare bald rocks.’’ Contrast the 
haunting pathos of Donne’s ‘“ A bracelet of 
bright hair about the bone.’’ Tennyson com- 
plained that when he first spouted his lines 
they came out so full of alliteration that he 
had no end of trouble to get rid of it; and 
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much has been retained, e.g., ‘‘ With prudes 
for proctors, dowagers for deans.” 

Abbott and Seeley, who have a masterly 
section on alliteration in poetry, justly con- 
demn its excessive use in -prose. Lyly’s 
‘Buphues ’ is a perfect hot-bed of this device. 
Ruskin more than once confesses his sins in 
that way. On the words ‘‘ more by the slen- 
derness of the campanula than the security of 
the pine ’’’ he later noted that he had obscured 
the clearness of the idea by writing ‘‘ cam- 
panula ’’ for “‘ harebell,’’ for the sake of the 
alliteration. But the orator and the prose 
satirist find in this figure a valuable means 
of driving home their points. Hazlitt said 
that Grattan’s wit or eloquence (he didn’t 
know which) would be nothing without it, 
eg., ‘‘ Their only means of government are 
the guinea and the gallows.’’ Sydney Smith 
supplies an amusing example: ‘‘ The same 
passion which peoples the parsonage with 
chubby children, animates the Arminian and 
beats in the breast of the Baptist.’’ Profes- 
sional wits delight in thus “ playing with the 
letter.’’ Dr. Parr called Bishop Porteus “a 
poor paltry pretate, proud of petty popu- 
larity, and perpetually preaching to petti- 
coats.’” And that scornful p, as in pish, pooh, 
pshaw, served Whistler as well; ‘‘ What has 
Oscar in common with Art? except that he 
dines at our tables, and. picks from our 
platters the plums for the pudding he peddles 
in the provinces.’? There were times when 
even preachers did not disdain ‘‘ apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid.’’ The University of Oxford 
once heard these words from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s: ‘‘ I have brought you some fine bis- 
cuits baked in the oven of charity, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the church, the 
sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet swal- 
lows of salvation.’’ Even in our own days the 
Law Courts have heard this in a charge by 
Mr. Justice Avory: ‘‘ If history is to be made 
of the tittle-tattle of the Upper Tooting tea- 
tables. . .”” Numberless couples like hearth 
and home, bag and baggage, fast and furious, 
first and foremost, thick and thin, testify to 
the popularity of this figure, which has even 
imposed a common misquotation of the last 
line of ‘ Lycidas.’ 

JANE GREEN. 


SOME QUARTERINGS FOR NORMAN 
LORDS. 
THE issue between Ellis in his ‘ Antiquities 


_ of Heraldry’ and Planché in ‘ The Pur- 
suivant of Arms’ may be regarded as settled. 


sable eagle which the Temples 





All the later authorities, Round (Arch. Jour. 
vol, li, pp. 43-8), Barron (‘ Encyc. Brit.’ 
13th ed. art, ‘ Heraldry’), and Mr. Anthony 
Wagner (‘ Historic Heraldry,’ p. 15) are on 
Planché’s side. They agree that no family, 
English or foreign, possesses a coat of arms 
that can be shown by its presence on a seal, 
a tomb, a MS. or by any other evidence 10 
have been in existence before the second quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, in the last years 
of the Norman dynasty. 

But ‘‘Norman blood,”’ in spite of Tennyson, 
is a prized distinction; and, since a quarter- 
ing in a shield of arms is a visible evidence 
of ancestry, coats representative of Norman 
lords are obviously desirable. If they did not 
exist it was necessary to invent them. So, 
very early in the heraldic period, this seems 
to have been done. It is probable that the 
monasteries were the first to realise the neces- 
sity. Like other feudal lords they would need 
some armorial device for use on their seals, 
and the most obvious selection would be a 
variant of their founder’s coat. But many 
of them, including some of the greatest, had 
been founded in early Norman or, pre-Con- 
quest days when arms did not exist; and 
therefore they had to invent a posthumous 
device for their founder before they could 
adopt it for themselves. Quite early in the 
thirteenth century Westminster had thus 
devised a shield of arms for the Confessor, 
based, apparently, on the design of one of his 
coins, Abingdon then assumed that these 
arms had descended to him from the ancestors 
by whom that abbey was founded, and, with 
a change of tinctures, adopted them also. St. 
Albans (Monasticon II, 178) and Winchcombe 
(ibid. ii, pl. xii) similarly attributed to their 
founders the saltire which was afterwards 
assumed to be the arms of Mercia and ite 
dynasty. So the Priory of Coventry attributed 
to Leofric, and then adopted as its own, the 
afterwards 
pirated. Neath Abbey chose for its founders 
and itself the punning mouth-organs or 
clarions appropriate to the lords of Glamor- 
gan. The abbey of Bradenstoke attributed to 
its founder, Walter de Eureux (‘ Mon.’ vi, 
337), the paly shield with a leopard in chief 
that remained on its buildings until these 
were despoiled a few years ago by a mil- 
lionaire owner of American newspapers. 

Religious and national zeal next conspired 
to invent arms for historical and even mythi- 
cal characters of a more distant past. The 
folk-lore of the Jews, as well as of the 


Teutons, was accepted, as by fundamentalists, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, and the Rev. Melchise- 
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dech Howler, for literal fact; royal and 
other descents were traced to Adam or Thor 
or even to both; and coats of arms were 
devised for these ancestors and even for such 
heroes of Classical, Jewish and Christian 
antiquity as ‘the Nine Worthies—Glaston- 
bury Abbey bore the coat, or one of the coats, 
attributed to King Arthur; Durham shared 
its cross and lions with St. Oswald, St. Cuth- 
bert, St. Oswy and Walcher, the first Nor- 
man bishop; St. Peter’s keys and the three 
crowns of St. Edmund appeared on the 
fifteenth century seals of Peterborough and 
St. Edmundsbury (Mon, i, v, III pl. xvii). 
The cross of St. George and the saltire of St. 
Andrew on the churches of Hagbourne, Berks, 
and Turkdean, Glos. show that the Seven 
Champions of Christendom had become armi- 
gerous before the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The early rolls of arms, e.g. Glover's 
ce. 1244, include few, if any, of these imaginary 
coats; two centuries later Randle Holme’s 
Book begins and ends with the shields of 
heroes, kings, and potentates of all ages and 
races, saints, soldans and the Knights of the 
Round Table. The countercoloured roses of 
Sir Bevis of Hampton became the municipal 
insignia of Southampton. 

Since quarterings are a comparatively late 
heraldic development, and at first represented 
territorial claims rather than ancestry, lay- 
men and subjects were not so early faced with 
the necessity of discovering or inventing the 
arms of their ancestors. It was probably not 
until the Tudor age that such a need was 
generally felt. This, therefore, is the diate of 
most of these inventions, for which the newly- 
incorporated College of Heralds would seem to 
be mainly responsible. The systematic Visita- 
tions which began in the sixteenth century 
provided these merchants with large oppor- 
tunities to market their wares in the shape 
of many-quartered shields illustrating the 
alleged descent of their patrons from the com- 
panions of the Conqueror or even from the 
earls of Anglo-Saxon England. In_ their 
eagerness to spread the net as wide as pos- 
sible they even invented new coats for men 
who had actually assumed arms in the late 
Norman period, of which the records had been 
forgotten. Thus new coats were devised for 
Strongbow, the conqueror of Ireland, who 
bore, like his father before him, a cheveronny 
shield, and for le Fort de Vivonne, seneschal 
of Poitou. Strongbow was given six sable 
lions, set in pairs, or in threes, on a gold 
shield, and also a chief with three crosslets ; 
le Fort, renamed de Fortibus by confusion 





with de Fora, was given three red mallets in | 





a silver shield instead of his early coat of a 
red chief on a silver field. The arms of other 
families were pre-dated by being ascribed to 
their Norman ancestors. Thus the cingfoil 
(pimpernel) adopted by the fourth Earl of 
Leicester in allusion to his descent from Per. 
nel or Petronilla, heiress of Grantmesnil, wag 
attributed to the first of them, and the 
quarterly coat by which the Lacys indicated 
their relationship to Vere and Mandeville was 
ascribed to Ilbert de Lacy a tenant in chief of 
Domesday (Harl. Soc. xviii. 5; Genealogists’ 
Magazine, vol. vii, No. 9, p. 469). On the 
other hand, for the first Newbourg earl of 
Warwick, as for Torf the Rich, ancestor of 
the Harcourts, coats. were devised entirely 
different from those actually borne by their 
descendants, 

Some acquaintance with these attributions 
is thus necessary if the persons intended are 
to be identified by the heraldic student faced 
with a Tudor or Stewart shield of many 
quarterings in an armorial window or on 
a tomb or a seal, They are none the less in- 
structive and interesting for being fictitious; 
the cheveronny pales of Aldred, for instance, 
or the lion and chief of his grandson Wal- 
theof, identified among the quarterings of a 
shield, imply a descent from Alfred the Great 
and Charlemagne, and also from Rollo the 
Norseman, first of the Norman dukes. 

One of the largest collections of attributed 
arms to be found in England appears among 
the seven hundred quarterings of the Gren- 
villes, painted in a great circular shield on 
the ceiling of the MS. Library at Stowe (Lips- 
comb’s ‘ Bucks ’ iii, 93). Each quartering has 
a headstrip inscribed with a name, and the 
collection thus serves the purpose of a roll 
of arms, As it contains some coats not else- 
where recorded, and many that do not appear 
in the more accessible books of reference, the 
following list has been extracted and is here 
put on record in the hope that it may be 
of service to the antiquarian reader : 


AtpReD, paly of five silver and gules barry 
indented counterchanged the downward 
points on the pales the upward points be 
tween them; more concisely, barry indented 
with four upward points silver and gules 
two pales counterchanged. -‘ D.N.B.’; 
‘ Complete Peerage’ i, 351; vi, 635; ix 702. 

Acar, sable an eagle gold; Earl of Mercia. 
Dugdale i, 10. 

BaroL, ermine a scocheon gules. 

Beaumes, gules, billety and a lion gold. 

BELLOMONT, gules a cinqgfoil ermine. ‘ Com- 

plete Peerage,’ vii, 527; Dugdale i, 70. 
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Consul, gules a leopard gold, Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, illegitimate son of Henry I; 
‘D.N.B.’; ‘Complete Peerage’ v, 683. 

Courcy, silver three eagles gules. Dugdale 
i, 451. 

Creon, lozengy gold and gules. 

DaBIToT, party ee and gules three roundels 
counterchanged, Dugdale i, 462. 

Evpo, gules a cross in a border gold. 
‘Complete Peerage,’ v, 114. (This seems, 
in fact, to be the coat invented for Odo, 
the mythical Duke of Mercia, co-founder of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. ‘ Monasticon ’ ii, 53). 

EvREUX, vair two pales gules on a chief sil- 
ver a leopard sable. Dugdale i, 174. 

FirzDuncan, gold three cushions gules in a 
tressure of Scotland. ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
i, 353. ; 

FitzGerop, silver two leopards gules. 

FirzHamon, azure a leopard rampant gold. 
‘D.N.B.’; Dugdale i, 406. 

FitzNice., gules three almonds in pale gold. 
Harl. Soc. xviii. frontispiece, p. 5. 

FitzOsBern, gules a bend silver a fess gold. 
‘D.N.B.’; ‘Complete Peerage,’ vi, 447. 

FitzWALKELINE, barry azure and gules a lion 
ermine, Dugdale i, 511. 

GERNONS, azure a lion silver. * Complete 
Peerage,’ iii, 166; Harl. Soc. xviii, 4. 

GLOUCESTER, gules three clarions gold. 
Planché, ‘ Pursuivant of Arms,’ p. 131; 
“Complete Peerage,’ v, 682. 

GRANTMESNIL, gules a pale gold. ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vii, 520; Dugdale i, 425. 

GuapER, party gold and sable a bend vair. 
‘D.N.B.’; ‘ Complete Peerage,’ ix, 571. 

KEVELIOC, azure six sheaves gold. ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ iii, 167; Harl. Soc. xviii, 4. 

Lacy, quarterly gold and gules a bend sable 
a label azure. Harl. Soc. xviii, 5. 

Lisures, gold a chief azure. Harl. Soc. xviii, 
5. 

Leorric, gold an eagle sable. ‘ D.N.B.’; 
Dugdale i, 9. 

Lupus, azure a wolf’s head rased silver. 
“Complete Peerage,’ iii, 164; Harl. Soc. 
xviii, 4. 


MELtENT, lozengy gold and azure. ‘ D.N.B.’; 
‘Complete Peerage,’ vii, 527. 
Mescuinebs, silver a lion gules. ‘ Complete 


Peerage,’ iii, 166; Harl. Soc. xviii, 4. 
Mito, . gules two bends the upper gold the 
lower silver. ‘ D.N.B.’; ‘Complete Peer- 
age,’ vi, 451. 
Newsurcu, lozengy gold and azure in a bor- 
der gules bezanty. Dugdale i, 70; Baker’s 
_‘ Northants,’ i, 414. 
Newmanrcn, gules a fesse indented gold. Dug- 
dale i, 435 





RippLeEsForD, silver six scallop-shells sable. 
Raker’s ‘ Northants,’ i, 694. 

Rowan, gules ten false lozenges gold. 

RoMELY, barry of eight gold and gules. Dug- 
dale i, 451. 

Sr. Hitary, silver on a chief azure two sal 
tires gold. ‘Complete Peerage,’ vi. 500; 
Dugdale i, 209, 

St. VaLery, gold two leopards gules. Powicke, 
‘Christian Life in the Middle Ages,’ p. 
147; Dugdale i, 454. 

Saxon Krnes, azure a mill-cross between 
four martlets gold. (The quartering is 
several times repeated, and always with a 
mill-cross instead of the usual cross paty.) 

Stronesow, silver on a chief azure three 
crosses formy fitched of the field. ‘N. and 
Q.’, clxxxi. 268. ' 

Torr, lozengy or and gules. Lipscomb ‘ Bucks,’ 
589; Dugdale i, 70. 

Vernon, gold a fesse azure. 

Watrneor, silver a lion azure a chief gules. 
‘D.N.B.’; ‘ Complete Peerage,’ i, 351; vi, 
638 ; ix, 702. 

Yvery, gold three cheverons gules. White, 
Kennett, ‘ Parochial Antiquities,’ i, 77. 
As Lipscomb notes, Bucks. iii, 108, the Gren- 

ville quarterings were repeated on separate 

shields in a series ornamenting the arches and 
domes of the Gothic Temple in the park at 

Stowe. When this building was adapted for 

use as the armoury of the school 0.T.C. these 

shields were removed by grey who do not 

appear to have considered that armory is a 

most appropriate decoration of an armoury. 

Seventeen shields of copper, each with its 

painted coat and headstrip, were lately seen 

in the Headmaster’s study. They were much 
more easily read than the quarterings on the 
ceiling of the library ; and if the whole series 
had been similarly accessible this record might 
have been more complete, and, possibly, in 

some instances, more accurate in detail, e.g. 

it is not clear whether the beast in the shield 

of Eureux is a leopard or a lion passant. The 
list has been checked, however, by reference to 

a record of the coats in the windows of the 

Grenville chapel at Wotton Underwood. 


BE. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


SAMUEL ROWLANDS AND THOMAS 
LODGE. 


T is not, of course, uncommon for Eliza- 

bethan writers to borrow without acknow- 
ledgment whole passages from the work of 
their fellows, but in the case of Rowlands 
there is additional interest which will per- 
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haps justify my quoting some of his borrow- 
ings from Lodge. His borrowings, some of 
which were noted by R. B. McKerrow in his 
edition of Nashe, are remarkable not only 
for the extent of his indebtedness, (and the 
satires in ‘The Letting of Humour’s Blood 
in the Head Vein ’ are drawn almost entirely, 
sometimes word for word, from Lodge’s 
‘ Wit’s Misery’) but also for the ingenuity 
Rowlands shows in versifying with the mini- 
mum of verbal change what Lodge had 
written, and for the skill with. which he 
selects the more picturesque of Lodge’s details. 

I will quote some specimen passages from 
‘ The Letting of Humour’s Blood in the Head 
Vein,’ which was printed in 1600, together 
with their sources in ‘ Wit’s Misery ’ (1596), 
and give a list merely of the other passages 
in which Rowlands versifies Lodge. 

The epigrams in ‘ The Letting’ appear to 
be indebted only occasionally to Lodge. The 
most interesting of the borrowings, and the 
one that first drew my attention to the con- 
nection between Rowlands and Lodge is: 


Fragments of Latine, all about he beares. 
Vnto his seruingman, alias his boy, 
He viters speach exceeding quaint and coy. 


Diminitiue, and my defectiue slaue, 

Reach me my corpes couerture immediately : 

My pleasures pleasure is, the same to haue, 
T’insconse my person from frigiditie. 

His man beleeues all’s Welch, his Maister spoke, 
Till he rayles English; Roage goe fetch my cloke. 

(‘ The Letting,’ epig. 35.)1 
. Lodge has: 


. .. to his seruant hee chops the fragments of 
Lattin in euerie feast of his phrase, My deminitiue 
and defectiue slaue (quoth hee) gieue mee _ the 
couerture of my corpes to ensconse my person from 
frigiditie; (and al this while he cals but for his 
cloak)... (‘ Wit’s Misery,’ sig. D4.)2 


The satires show longer and more elaborate 
versions. For example: 


And thus Contempt makes choisest recreation, 
In holding euery one in detestation, 

His common gate is of the ietting size, 

He hath a paire of euer-staring eies: 

And lookes a man so hungry in the face, 

As he would eate him vp, and nere say grace. 
A little low cround Hatte he alwayes weares, 
And Fore-horse-like therein a Feather beares. 
Goodly curld lockes; but surely tis great pitty, 
For want of kembing they are beastly nitty. 

His Dobblet isa cut cast satten. one, 

He scornes to buy new now, that nere bought none, 
Spotted in divers places with pure fat, 

Knowne for a right tall trencher man by that. 
His breeches that came to him by befriending, 





1 P. 41. (References are to the Hunterian Club 
re Lodge and Rowlands.) 
p. 29. 














Are desperate like himselfe, & quite past mending. 
He takes a common course to go vntrust, 
Except his Shirt’s a washing; then he must 
Goe woollward for the time: he scornes it hee, 
That worth two Shirts his Laundresse should him 
see. 
The weapons that his humors do afford, 
Is Bum-dagger, and basket hilted Sword. 
And these in euerie Bawdie house are drawne 
Twice in a day, vnlesse they be at pawne. 
If any fall together by the eares, 
To field cries he; Why? zownes (to field) he sweares 
Show your selues men: hey, flash it out with blowes 
Let won make tothers guts garter his hose, 
Make Steele and Iron vmpiers to the Fray, 
You shall haue me goe with, to see faire play: 
Let me alone, for I will haue a care 
To see that one do kill the tother faire. 
(‘ The Letting,’ sig. E4-E5.)3 
Lodge has: 


.. they call him BRAWLING CONTENTION: his 
common gate is as proud as a Spaniards, his ordin- 
ary apparell is a little low crownd hat with a fether 
in it like a forehorse; his haires are curld, and full 
of elues-locks, and nitty for want of kembing; his 
eies are still staring, and he neuer lookes on a man 
but as if he would eate him: his doublet is of cast 
Satten, cut sometime vpon Taffata, but that the 
bumbast hath eaten through it. and spotted here 
and there with pure fat. to testifie that he is a good 
trencher man: his common course is to go alwaies 
vntrust, except when his shirt is a washing, & then 
he goes woollward: and his breeches are as desper- 
ate as himselfe. for they are past mending: and 
his weapons are a basket hilted sword and a bum 
dagger; and if hee keepe these from :pawne, he is 
sure of a liuing . . . and his daily exercise is to be 
champion in a bawdy house . . . and let any men 
fall together by the eares; to the field (cries hee) 
Ile see faire play. 

(‘ Wit’s Misery,’ sig. 13v-14v.)4 


The next passage shows Rowlands working 
up Lodge’s ideas: 


The Gentleman hath some good other part, 

Well seen in Magicke and Astrologie, . . . 

And note him wheresoeuer that he goes, 

His Booke of Characters is in his hose. 

His dinner he will not presume to take, 

Ere he aske counsell of an Almanacke.. . 

He can transforme himselfe vnto an Asse, 

Shew you the Deuil in a Christall glasse: ... 

Alchemie in his braines sa sure doth settle, 

He can make golde of any copper kettle; 

Within a three weekes space or suchsa thing, 

Riches vpon the whole worlde he could bring 

But in his owne purse one shall hardly spie it, ... 

(‘ The Letting,’ sig. D6r-v.)5 

CURIOSITE . . .setteth his 

Astrologie, Negromancie, and Magicke . . . if you 

long to know this slaue, you shall neuer take him 

without a book of characters in his bosome . . . he 

wilt not eat his dinner before he hath lookt in his 

Almanake: . . . and by S. PETER and s. PAULE the 

fool rideth him; hee will shew you the Deuill in a 


3 p. 73. 
4 p. 69. 
5 pp. 59-60. 


mind wholie on . 
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Christal, calculate the natiuitie of his gelding, talke 
of nothing but gold and siluer . . . and swearing 
to enrich the world in a month, he is not able to 
buy himselfe a new cloake in a whole yeare: ... 
(‘ Wit’s Misery,’ sig. C2r-v.)6 
In the next, Rowlands does little more than 
ye-arrange Lodge’s words: 


Contempt coms very neere to th’others vaine, 

He hates all good deserts with proud disdaine: 

Rashnesse is his continuall walking mate, 

Costly apparreld, loftie in his gate: 

Vp to the ea(r)es in double ruffes and startch, 

God blesse your eiesight when you see him march: 

Statutes, and lawes, he dare presume to breake, 

Against superiors cares not what he speake . . . 

It is his humours recreation fittes, 

To beat Counstables and resist all writtes, 

Swearing the ripest wits are childish young; 

Vnlesse they gaine instructions from his tongue. 
(‘ The Letting,’ sig. E3v.)7 


Behold next I see CONTEMPT marching forth. . . 
he disdaines his superiours, and Rashnesse so con- 
founds him with wilk and passion, that hee is 
wholly subiect to headlong PRECIPITATION: ARRO- 
GANcIE maketh him sumptuous in apparrell, loftie 
in gate, affected in speech, and thus marcheth forth 
this Incarnate Deuill, God blesse you eie sight. 
This is he dare breake statutes, blab the lip at 
superiours, Mocke Preachers, beat Constables, and 
resist Writs, nay, which is the sin of the Deuils, 
contemne God... The wisest man is a foole in his 
tongue, and there is no Philosophie (saith he) but 
in my Method and carriage. 

(Wit’s Misery,’ sig. D4.)8 


As a last example the following passage 
may be quoted, for its vivid details as much 
as for the immediate purpose: 


lumpe like to Vsurie, his nearést kinne ; 
That weares a money bagge vnder his chinne: 
A bunch that doth resemble such a shape, 
And hayred like to Paris garden Ape, 
Foaming about the chaps like some wilde Boore, 
As swart and tawnie as an India Moore: 
With narrow brow, and Sqirril eyes, he showes, 
His faces chiefest ornament, is nose, 
Fell furnished with many a Clarret staine, 
As large as any Codpiece of a Dane, 
Embossed curious; euery eye doth indge, 
His Iacket faced with motheaten Budge: 
To which a paire of Satten sleeues he weares, 
Wherein two pound of greace about he beares. 
His Specktacles do in a copper case, 
Hang dangling about his pissing place. 
His breeches and his hose, and all the rest 
Are suitable: His gowne (I meane his best) 
Is full of threeds, Intitul’d right threed-bare: 
But wooll thereon is wondrous scant and rare. 
The welting hath him in no charges stood, 
Beeing the ruines of a cast French hood. 
(‘ The Letting,’ sig. D3r-v.)9 

This vsury is iumpe of the complexion of the 
6 pp. 17-18. 
7 p. 70. 
8 p. 29. 
9 pp. 53-54. 





Baboun his father; he is haired like a great Ape, 
& swart like a tawny Indian,... he is narrow 
browd, & Squirril eied, and the chiefest ornament of 
his face is, that his nose sticks in the midst like 
an embosment in a Tarrance worke, here & there 
embelished and decked with verucae for want of 
purging with Agarick; some Authors haue com- 
pared it to a Rutters cod-piece, but I like not the 
aliusion so well, . . . and his beard is bristled here 


& there like a sow that had the lowsie; double 
chinned hee is, and ouer his throat hangs a 
bunch like a money bag . . . his trusse is a piece 


of an old packcloth, the marke washt out; and if 
you spie a paire of Bridges satten ‘sleeues to it, 
you may be assured it is a holy day: his points are 
the edging of some cast packsaddle . . . his iacket 
forsooth is faced with moth-eaten budge, . . . his 
spectacles hang beating ouer his codpiece like the 
flag in the top of a maypole: his breeches and 
stockings are of one peece . . . his gowne is sut- 
able, and as seemely as the rest, full of threeds I 
warrant you, wheresoeuer the wooll is imploied, 
welted on the back with the clipping of a bare cast 
veluet hood, and faced with foines that had kept a 
widows taile warme twenty winters before his time. 
(‘ Wit’s Misery,’ sig. E2r-v.)10 

These examples are sufficient to show how 
Rowlands followed Lodge. The subjoined list 
is not complete, for it does not include the 
slight phrases taken from Lodge, of which 
there are many in ‘ The Letting’; and pas- 
sages of which the matter is suggested by 
Lodge, as for example the beginning of satire 
6 (cf. ‘ Wit’s Misery,’ sig. M.), are also 
omitted. 


‘The Letting of 
Humour’s Blood in 
the Head Vein.’ 


‘Wit’s Misery.’ 


Epigram 3, p. 9... Sig. Mav, p. 9 
9 26, p. 32... ,, F2-F3, pp. 41-43 
* 00, 42... ee 

Sig. OB. pe-40 (50. cas . 


B2v-B3, pp. 10- 
11 


»,: C8v-D, pp. 48-49 .,, 
3, D2v-D3v, pp. 52 


ke 


F2-F3, pp. 41-43 


H2r-v, pp. 33-34 

C3 sqq., pp. 19 

sqq. 

,,  D5v-D6, pp. 58- 
SO... ws ee 9p )«=| F40-G, pp 46-47 

» D6r-v, pp. 59-60 ,, C2r-v, pp. 17-18 

75 ee DB Txc7e'. » D4, p. 2 

5,  Edv-E4, pp: 70- 
(i het ae H4v-I, pp. 62-63 

»,  K4-E5, pp. 71-73 — pp. 68- 

Mv, p. 90. 

r M4yv, p. 94 








10 pp. 33-34. This passage in its turn derives 








from Nashe, as R. B. McKerrow (Nashe iv, 92-3) 
points out. 
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Sig. E7v-E8, pp. 78- 
ten. ngs: a0 dun 


Sig. L4sqq., pp. 85 
$qq- 
oe: Ae te ee >). Hey, p, 62. 
A. DAVENPORT. 
LION SIMILE OF CHAPMAN’S.—In 


‘Caesar and Pompey ’ 2, 2, 20 occurs this 
simile of Pompey’s attack on Caesar: 

And as in Lybia an aged lion, 
Urg’d from his peaceful covert, fears the light, 
With his unready and diseased appearance, 
Gives way to chase awhile and coldly hunts, 
Till with the youthful hunter’s wanton heat 
He all his cool wrath frets into a flame; 
And then his sides he swinges with his stern 
To lash his strength up, lets down all his brows 
About his burning eyes, erects his mane, 
Breaks all his throat in thunders, and to wreak 
His hunter’s insolence his heart even barking, 
He frees his fury .. . 


Dr. Parrott’s note quotes Chapman’s Iliad 


20, 157ff : 


As when the harmful king of beasts (sore threaten’d 
to be slain 

By all the country up in arms) at first makes coy 
disdain 

Prepare resistance, but at last, when anyone hath led 

Bold charge upon him with his dart, he then turns 
yawning head ; 

Fell anger lathers in this jaws, his great heart swells, 
his stern 

Lasheth his strength up, sides and thighs waddled* 
with stripes to learn 

Their own power; his eyes glow, he roars, and in 
he leaps to kill, 

Secure of killing. . . 

* Read ‘* swaddled,”’ i.e., beaten. 

With a mere reference to Lucan 1, 205, of 
Caesar, which I quote: 

Sic quum squalentibus arvis 

Aestiferae Libyes viso leo comminus hoste 
Sabsedit dubius, totam dum collight iram, 

Mox ubi se saevae stimulavit verbere caudae, 
Erexitque jubam, et vasto grave murmur hiatu 
Intremuit. 

It will be seen that Chapman took Libya 
and the erect mane and perhaps more from 
Lucan, but his contamination does not end 
there. In his Iliad 17, 108 a lion ‘‘ lets his 
rough brows down 60 low they cover all his 
eyes’’; and the barking heart comes from 
Odyssey 20, 14, where Ulysses is compared to 
a sheep-dog. 

Grorce G. Loane. 


HARCOURT AND TORRIANO FAM- 


ILIES. — Mr. W. Harcovurt-Bats 
may not have seen a tablet on _ the 
south wall of the parish church of 


St. Mary, Stansted, Mountfitchet, Essex, 








— 


in memory of ‘‘ William Harcourt Top 
riano Esq., upwards of 45 years in the 
Civil Service of the Madras Establishment. 
Died 16 November, 1828, aged 80 years, 
Monument erected by his children.’ The 
Vicar of Stansted in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century was named Torriano. The 
name (spelt Toriano) appears on_ the 
memorial to the victims of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta (v. Lord Curzon’s ‘ British Goverp- 
ment in India,’ 1925, pp. 160, 167). 
G. W. Wricat, 


PATRICK RUTHVEN, M.D. (circa 1583. 

1652); AND LAMBETH DEGREES— 
In my article on this Patrick Ruthven, 
father-in-law of Sir Anthony Van: Dyck and 
fifth and youngest son of William Ruthven, 
Fourth Lord Ruthven and First Earl of Gow. 
rie—at clxxxiii. 245—I intimated the prob 
ability or at. any rate the possibility, for the 
reasons therein given, that his Degree of M.D. 
was conferred upon him at some date during 
the reign of Charles I, which lasted from 
March 1625 to January 1649, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of the time. Unhappily, 
as I also therein intimated upon the authority 
of Mr, H. T. A. Dashwood, the matter cannot 
actually be verified from the Archiepiscopal 
records—either the one way or the other—as 
these ‘‘ do not begin until 1660.”’ 

The holders of the See of Canterbury during 
the reign of Charles I were George Abbot, who 
died in August 1633, and William Laud, who 
was beheaded in January 1645, whereafter 
the See was vacant until 1660. The confer 
ring of a Lambeth Degree during that reign 
would thus have taken place prior to January 
1645. 

The right of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
to grant Degrees is not open to question. The 
legal origin of such right will be found, as 
I have shown, in ‘ Halsbury’s Laws of Eng- 
land,’ vol. xi. 1910, s.v. ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ 
p. 387, par. 734, and in the illuminating riote 
on the same page; and such right, which has 
existed from 1533 onwards, is in no way 
affected by the Medical Act 1857 which is 
also there mentioned and which has only 
effected a reduction in the usefulness of the 
medical Degree to any subsequent recipient 
thereof. 

Whether the gentleman referred to by MR. 
ArtHur Hopxrns at clxxvii. 140, was or was 
not a recipient of a Lambeth Degree is entirely 
beside the point, though, for the sake of 
accuracy in such as indeed in any matter, 
the intervention of Sir STEPHEN GASELEE, at 
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elxxxiii. 322, is as timely as it is welcome, 

Sir STEPHEN’s admission that the Arch- 
bishop (though he does not state whether he 
means the late Archbishop or his immediate 
predecessor) “‘ was asked to confer it ’’ upon 
that gentleman is, in itself, an admission of 
the belief in the continued existence of that 
right on the part of those who put forward 
such request. The Archbishop’s refusal to 
exercise the right was no negation of the right 
itself. The right itself left the actual exer- 
cise of the right to the Archbishop’s discretion 
in every case. The refusal to exercise such 
discretion in favour of the particular person 
referred to was no “‘ refusal of jurisdiction ”’ 
—to use well-understood legal terminology— 
but was in itself an acceptance by the Arch- 
bishop of that very jurisdiction without which 
his discretionary powers in the matter could 
not even have come into existence. 

Your correspondent M, at clxxxiii. 322, 
is far more helpful. 

It is, indeed, of particular interest to learn 
that the list of the recipients of Lambeth 
Degrees from the year 1660 (when, as already 
stated, the Archiepiscopal records concerning 
such matters commence) to the year 1848 is to 
be found in the two parts of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1864;—whilst the paper re- 
ferred to as having appeared in The Church 
Times of 24 July 1942, p. 408, carries the 
matter further forward towards present times 
by its statement that the Archbishops are 
thought to have conferred no fewer than 
“thirty medical degrees’’ (my _ italics) 
“during the nineteenth century,’’ 1800-1899. 

Archbishop Davidson’s ‘‘ practice’’ in the 
giving of degrees—referred to by M. as 
having been summarised by Dr. G. K. A. Bell 
(Bishop of Chichester) in his biography of 
such Archbishop, vol. ii, pp. 100-104—was 
presumably based upon some general prin- 
ciple of his own conception by which he pro- 
posed to guide and guided himself in the exer- 
cise of his right of discretion; that right 
which, as I have already stated, would not 
have lain in him at all, unless he had the 
primary and fundamental right to confer a 
Lambeth Degree on whomsoever he. might in 
the exercise of such discretion select as a re- 
cipient thereof. 

It would add greatly to the interest of the 
subject, could Str STEPHEN or M. be prevailed 
upon to secure and publish in your columns a 
list of the recipients of all Lambeth Degrees, 
both medical and other, from 1848 to the pre- 
sent time. 

L. Granam H. Horton-Smitu. 
Atheneum Club, S.W.1. 





ILTON: TWO VERBAL PARALLELS. 
—In Dante, in Tasso, and in Ariosto, 
Todd long ago found parallels to the famous 
simile of the ‘‘Autumnal Leaves”’ (‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ i, 302), and the essentials of the 
comparison have been traced back to Virgil, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and Homer.! A line in 
‘The Barons Warres’ needs to be added to 

the record : 

As Leaves in Autumne, so the Bodies fell.2 

The line has. no equivalent in the earlier 
‘Mortimeriodos.’ It is interesting that Dray- 
ton, when he rewrote his poem, moving in 
the direction of epic, should use in passing an 
epic formula that had proved persistent, but 
had not yet been made immortal. 

Nor do the commentators cite any English 
poet in connection with the reference in 
‘ Comus ’ to fish as the ‘‘ finny drove ’”’ (115), 
though Spenser has the identical expression 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ III, viii, 29, 9). W. P. 
Trent’ quoted Horace: 

Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 

Visere montes, 

Piscium et summa genus haesit ulmo,4 
accounting for ‘‘drove.’? The idea that 
creatures of the deep are Proteus’s flocks has 
also been found in Virgil.5 Spenser was doubt- 
less remembering both Horace and Virgil 
when he wrote: 

With shrilling shriekes, Proteus abrode did rove, 

Along the fomy waves driving his finny drove.6 

No use of ‘‘ finny ’’ before Spenser? is re- 
corded, and the poet may have coined the 
adjective to provide a suitable English 
equivalent to such an epithet as the Latin 
‘“‘pinniger,”’” applied to a fish by Ovid.8 
Finally it may be noted that Milton was not 





1 See H. C. Beeching, editor, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
Book I (Oxford, 1887), pp. 85-86. 

2 Canto II, 1. 451 (Drayton’s ‘ Works,’ ed. 
J. W. Hebel, Oxford, 1932, Il, 41). 

3 Editor, ‘ L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas’ (New York, 1897), p. 111 

4‘ Od.’, I, ii, 7-9. 

5 J. Jortin, ‘Remarks on Spenser’s Poems’ 
(London, 1734), p. 86, quoted ‘ Georg. IV, 394- 
95: 


“‘Quippe ita Neptuno visum est, immania cuius 

Armenta et turpis pascit sub gurgite phocas.” 

6 The next stanza, 30; plainly shows the influence 
of the passage in the ‘ Georgics,’ even to the use 
of the word “ phocas.” 

7 Cf. ** Finny oars ” (‘ Faerie Queene,” III, iv, 33, 


9). 

8 *‘ Met.’, XIII, 963: “ pinnigere . . . pisee. 
Golding translates “finned fish’’ (‘ Shakespeare’s 
Ovid being Arthur Golding’s Translation of the 
Metamorphoses,’ ed. W. H. D. Rouse, London, De 
La More Press, 1904, p. 274). 


” 
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the first to echo Spenser’s phrase, since Dray- 
ton says in ‘ Poly-Olbion’: 


Old Proteus hath been knowne to leave his finny 
Heard,9 


the noun being altered to rhyme with ‘‘ foame- 
bespawled beard.”’ 
Epwarp §. Le Comte. 
‘Columbia University. 


.L.S. AND THOREAU.—Stevenson said 
of Thoreau: ‘‘ I have scarce written ten 
sentences since I was introduced to him, but 
his influence might be somewhere detected by 
a close observer.’’ Perhaps then, I may claim 
the merit of a close observer in detecting the 
influence of Thoreau’s couplet (in ‘The 
Week ’—Monday) : 


The ship, becalmed, at length stands still, 
The steed must rest beneath the hill. 


—its influence on Stevenson’s ‘ Requiem’: 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


Fanny PRICE. 


LOWELL ON WHITMAN.—Messrs. Mas- 
BOTT and SiLver’s note on Whitman 
(clxxxiili. 186) reminded me of another 
glimpse of Whitman in a yet more surprising 
aspect. Lowell is writing to Charles Eliot 
Norton on 12 Oct. 1855, and says: 


Whitman—I remember him of old; he used to 
write for the Democratic Review under O’Sullivan. 
He used to do stories then, a4 Ja Hawthorne. No, 
no, the kind of thing you describe won’t do. When 
a man aims at originality he acknowledges himself 
as consciously unoriginal, a want of self-respect 
which does not often go along with the capacity 
for great things. The great fellows have always 
let the stream of their activity flow quietly—if one 
splashes in it he may make a sparkle, but he mud- 
dies it too, and the good folks down below (I 
mean posterity) will have none of it. We have a 
feeling of quiet and easy-going power in the 
really great that makes us willing to commit our- 
selves with them... It is not. the volcanoes, 
after all, that give a lasting and serene delight, 
but those quiet old giants without a drop of fire- 
blood in their yeins that lie there basking their 
unwarmable old sides in the sun no more ever- 
lasting than they—patient unshiftable ballast that 
keep earth and human thought trimmed and true 
on an even keel. Ah, the cold-blooded old mon- 
sters, how little they care for you and me! Homer, 
Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Goethe—are 
they not everlasting boundary-stones that mark the 
limits of a noble reserve and self-restraint, and 
seem to say, “‘ Outside of us is Chaos—go there 
if you like—we knew better—it is a dreary realm 
where mourn the ghosts of dead-born children, and 
where the ghost of mad old Lear is king ’’? 


45°... 
9 Song II, 1. 439 (* Works,’ IV, 40). 





$$. 


Readers’ Queries. 


COACHING MATCH.—TI should be glad 

if I might be furnished with informatio, 
regarding a match between two coaches on the 
Brighton road commemorated by a chest, or 
coffer, which bears an inscription recordin 
the event and the competitors. The loguil 
states that the race was between Captain 
Wombwell and Captain Snow and was run on 
11 April 1784 from The White Horse Cellars 
in Piccadilly to the Ship Inn at Brighton. 
The time of the winner, Captain Wombwell, 
is given as 5 hours which appears to have 
constituted a record at that date. 

The chest is painted and is decorated on 
the lid with the scene of the winning coach 
starting from Piccadilly and on the side 
panels are two well executed portraits of the 
competitors. On the front of the chest the 
two coach teams are shown at full gallop and 
in the centre is an elaborate coat of arms 
which has not been identified. 

The Snows were a celebrated family of 
professional coachmen who drove the Royal 
Mails. Capital Wombwell may have been a 
member of the well-known Yorkshire family 
but this is only conjecture. 

AMBROSE HEat. 





Tottenham Court Road. 


QQUATTERS’ RIGHTS.—In an article it 
a weekly provincial newspaper on the 
subject of ‘ Folk-lore,’ reference is made to a 
‘wide chimney breast jutting out from the 
gable of an old house,’’ and it is said that 
there is ‘‘ an old law of England that, ifa 
man can build a chimney between sunrise and 
sunset, light a fire, and have smoke rising 
before the sun disappears, he may claim suffi- 
cient land to build a house. That chimney 
was built in a day, and the house was added 
to it.’ 

Can any readers of ‘N. and Q.’ enlarge 
upon this subject of ‘‘ squatters’ rights”? 
Has any special work been published upon 
the subject ? 

G. S. Hewrns. 


ENTRAL EUROPEAN TIME.—Radio 
Paris announces the time on several occa- 
sions during the day but the Radio Paris 
announcement appears to be one or two min- 
utes slow compared with that given by the 
B.B.C. In other words, Central European 
Time appears*to be 58 or 59 minutes im 
advance of G.M.T. instead of exactly one 
hour. 
Paris clocks are now the same as Berlin and 
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Rome and several years ago Italians called 
their time ‘‘ Etna time,’ but I always 
understood this to'be one hour in advance of 

G.M.T. as Etna is 15° E, 
Can any reader give mé any information 
on this matter, please ? 
H. V. Bortey. 


A-HA.—I notice that Dumas supports in 
his ‘Memoirs’ the curious suggestion 
that a ‘‘ ha-ha,’’? a sunk fence or ditch, is so 
called because a person approaching it thinks 
it necessary to exclaim, ‘‘ Ha-ha!”’ One 
might as well expect a stream to be called, 
“Hullo!’’ Some association with “‘ hedge,” 
whatever the difficulties, seems preferable. 
Who started this fatuous derivation ? 


SENEX. 


[‘O.E.D.’ shows that the word was adopted 
from the French of the seventeenth century, and 
that the French etymologists give it the explanation 
Senex alludes to.—Ep.] 


TATUE OF 1ST DUKE OF MARL- 

BROUGH.—When was the statue of the 
1st Duke of Marlbrough erected near St. 
Luke’s Church, off King’s Road, Chelsea, and 
when and where was it removed to? 


WaLtTer Hayter. 


“4S THICK AS THIEVES.’’—‘ 0.E.D.’ 
gives (sv. ‘‘ Thick’’ explained as 
“Close in confidence and association ’’). 
. 1833. T. Hook, ‘ Parson’s Daughter,’ IT, ii, 
“She and my wife are as thick as thieves, as 
the proverb goes.’’ ' 
But the ‘O.D.E. Proverbs’ does not in- 
clude this proverb.. From when does it date? 


H. A. and Ep. 


OUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (s.v. ‘ Tax 
on Baptisms,’ clxxxiii. 555).—In 3 8. xi, 
424 a correspondent who had examined the 
Parish Registers of All Hallows Barking, 
1558. to 1650, wrote: ‘“‘I have not in this 
volume found any instance of a double Christ- 
ian name. I suppose this is quite a modern 
practice.” How modern? I myself was 
fobbed off with two-thirds of a. baptismal 
name, and I rather grudge other people their 

-more than one. 

PHIL. 


HE PAGNELLS (See elxxxiii. 175).—Can 
any of your readers give me the correct 
pedigree of the Paynells (Paganels) of 
Drax, Yorkshire, showing their relation- 
ship to Fulk Paynel of Hambie who died 
1182 and the correct pedigree of the 





Creouns. What, relation was Warin de 
Creon, one of the prisoners seized by King 
John at Mirebeau in 1202 to Widlon de 
Creoun husband of Isabel Basset? What is 
known about William de Longchamps, first 
husband of Petronilla de Creoun, daughter 
of Widlon de Creoun and Isabel Basset ? 


L. L. Norsworruy. 


ADIES IN WAITING, 1198.—Who were 
the ladies-in-waiting of Alienor of Brit- 
tany, niece of Richard I, at the castle of 
Arques in 1198? 
L. L. Norsworray. 


URREALIST.—A friend has asked me 
about this word, which he does not «find 
in the dictionaries he possesses. It has not 
yet been included in the ‘O.E.D.’ Tackled 
for a definition, I suggested offhand that the 
word indicated a school of artists who scorned 
a mere representation of any object and freely 
indulged in distortion for the purpose of 
emphasis. Or is it to promote beauty as they 
see it? I do not really know what justifica- 
tion is claimed for the distortions. 
e IGNoTo. 

[* The Oxford Companion to English Literature ’ 
defines Surrealism as ‘‘ the name given to a recent 
movement among certain writers and painters. The 
former attempt expression by means of words set 
down without logical sequence; while the latter, 
led by the Spanish painter, Juan Miré, give weird 
distorted forms to ordinary objects.”—Ep.] 


BERAMMERGAU.—Is it known whether 
the villagers performed the Passion Play 
in 1940 according to their vows, or are they 
hoping to be able to play in 1944 which will 
be ten years from the last performance? Has 
Alois Lang, the last ‘‘ Christus,’’ been ex- 
cused military service as I believe his pre- 
decessors were in 1914 and 1870? 

Queen Victoria saw the play after the 1870 
war... What was the date of her visit, and 
does she make any reference to it in her pub- 
lished letters ? 

ae ae ® 


AZANO.—Any information about the 

above artist, who died about 1730, would 

be appreciated. I believe there are two of his 
paintings in the Prado, Madrid. 

F. C. A. BEreu. 

st PAUL’S, COVENT GARDEN.—Sir 

Thomas Hutchinson, one of the members 

for the county of Nottingham in the Parlia- 

menfs of Charles I, died on 18 Aug. 1643, and 

was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
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“under the communion table.’’ Does any 
record exist of the inscriptions on the tablets 
and tombstones in the building before the fire 
of 1795? If so, a copy of the one which marked 
the place of burial of Sir Thomas and his 
wife would be appreciated. 

S. R. 


ARL’S COURT EXHIBITION.—When 
was Earl’s Court Exhibition opened, and 
what was the date of its closure? The recent 
broadcast aroused long dormant memories of 
evenings at this delightful resort in the years 
when London had its hansom cabs and horse- 
drawn omnibuses. What was the year when 
Imre Kiralfy produced ‘ Venice in London’ 
and what followed it? Did the Great Wheel 
come to Earl’s Court in its later days, .or 
was it one of the early attractions of the 
Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition? For pictures 
of these two exhibitions one would have to 
go, I imagine, to the illustrated periodicals 
of the day. 

I have dim recollections of the Healtheries, 
Fisheries, and one or two other of the ex- 
hibitions which preceded Earl’s Court, but 
they lacked its charm and fairy-like setting. 
There was a perfume, still associated in my 
mind with the Earl’s Court and Shepherd’s 
Bush Exhibitions, which hung round the 
kiosks where articles from the East were sold, 
and pervaded the whole grounds. The scene 
at night was enchanting when the buildings 
and grounds were illuminated with many 
thousands of twinkling lights. 

A. C. E. 


OLK’S ELECTRIC RAILWAY, BRIGH- 
TON (s.v. ‘Cable, Steam and Electric 
Railways’ clxxx. 370).—Mr. Volk, the pro- 
prietor of this railway, is described as a 
keen early experimenter in electro-dynamics. 
Is anything known of his achievements or 
enterprise, other than the primitive but im- 

mensely popular shore-side railway ? 

QUERIST. 


HE ROSHERS OF ROSHERVILLE, 
KENT.—In my youth I was a frequent 
visitor to that Victorian place of outdoor 
amusement, the Rosherville Gardens, near 
Gravesend. One of my schoolfellows was a 
Rosher, son of a Mr. Rosher of Rosherville 
Court, a large house in Burch Road, Rosher- 
ville, backing on to this vast pleasaunce. I 
imagine he must have been a descendant of 
one Jeremiah Rosher, who seems to have con- 
verted the huge disused chalk pit into the 
gardens, and from whom the surrounding vil- 








lage, between Northfleet and Gravesend 
appears to have taken its name, Has any 
history of the gardens and the Rosher family 
ever been published? I have come across one 
or two scattered descriptions in topographical 
works, but I fancy not much has been recorded, 
. a place-name Rosherville must be very 
ate. 


QUERIST. 


EEDLE INDUSTRY: LONG CREN. 
DON; REDDITCH.—I have been told 
that the original seat of the needle industry 
was at the Buckinghamshire village of Long 
Crendon, near Thame, and that many 
families originally engaged in that mann- 
facture, Buckinghamshire folk, migrated 
from there to Redditch, in Worcestershire, 
where the business of making needles, fish- 
hooks and pins was finally established on a 
large scale, and where, of course, the staple 
still stands. May I ask when the transfer 
took place? About the year 1892 names of 
people working at Redditch are said to have 
included Spencer, James, Holyoake, all des- 
cendants of folk from Long Crendon district. 
Elihu Burritt (‘ Walks in the Black 
Country and its Green Borderland’ 1868) 
has observed that Redditch virtually absorbed 
and monopolised the whole needle-making 
trade of the kingdom and of half the rest of 
the world and more. He says the first man 
who made a steel needle in England was 
doubtless a Moor, who set up the trade in 
London in 1545, but his secret of manufacture 
was lost. The manufacture, however, was 


revived temp. Elizabeth by a German, one , 


Elias Krause, and the trade ‘‘ gradually emi- 
grated from London to its present seat, Red- 
ditch.’’ (p. 330). No mention is made of Long 
Crendon, and one inclines to assume that this 
may have been a minor independent rural 
industry, afterwards absorbed or amalgam- 
ated with a gradually expanding staple 
already firmly established in Redditch. I 
have heard it said Buckingham town was very 
nearly selected as the seat in preference to 
Redditch. 
Nortu Bucks. 


LD CHAIN PIER, BRIGHTON.—A 
farmer friend of mine is the proud pos- 
sessor of a fragment of woodwork washed up 
by the tide on the morning after the great 
storm of 1896 which totally destroyed the old 
chain pier at Brighton. The pier, I under- 
stand, was intended to remain until after the 
diamond jubilee of 1897, as it had_ been 
recognized as worthy of demolition, and only 
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afew persons were permitted on it at a time. 
I wonder whether any other relics of this 
once famous marine structure still survive, 
for it was, I believe, a unique form of jetty, 
and quite distinct from the West and Palace 
piers that came to be associated with more 
go-ahead times. ‘ 


PABLIEST RATES.—According to the mis- 
cellany ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’ edited by 


Ernest W. Dormer, F.R.Hist.S., contributed - 


to the Reading Mercury and Ozford Gazette, 
5 Dec. 1942, 

That modern impost which we call “‘ rates,” did 
not arrive with the Poor Law Acts of Elizabeth for 
the Commissioners of Romney Marsh in Kent. 
were levying rates upon owners and occupiers to 
keep their great sea wall in repair long before the 
year 1250. 

Is it known when the taxation levy equiva- 
lent to a rate in any shape or form was 
first promulgated ? 

Statist. 


HISTLING WEATHERCOCK.—One of 
the towers of Ottery St. Mary Church, 
South Devon, is stated to have a whistling 
weathercock, that sounds when the wind ts 
high. The vane is over six centuries old. Is 
this unique ? 
CURIOUS. 
EV. WILLIAM CARR.—He was living in 
1824, and author of ‘ Dialect of Craven.’ 
Biographical details wanted, Not in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
|: a. 


ULLY.—When did the fashion end among 
British writers to speak of Cicero as 
Tully? It had died out in the eighties of the 
nineteenth century. Incidentally, when did 
that fashion begin ? 
Wy. &. 
[PALICS.—Why are they so called’? _ 
me. U. 
-GREC.—Why is the French e called E- 
Grec, the Greek e? 
Bn. We U, 


A LATIN COUPLET: SOURCE WANTED.— 


Munera sola pacant, sola addunt munera formam ; 
Munere sollicites Pallada, Cypis erit. 
‘Tis gifts alone that mollify, 
Givers are beautiful thereby ; 
Ply Pallas with your gifts, and she 
Will straight another Cypris be. 


HIBERNICUS. 





Replies. 


GAVIN: HEARSEY FAMILIES. 
(clxxxiii. 318). 


(THE office of beadle of Lunan Church, 
Angus, was at one period hereditary in 
the Gavin family. The father of the famous 
beadle Alexander Gavin was James Gavin. 
It happened in the lifetime of James Gavin, 
and while he held the office of beadle, that 
a Dutch ship was wrecked in Lunan Bay. The 
beadle took pity on the castaway skipper and 
invited him to share the hospitality of his 
own rather humble abode. The kindly offer 
was accepted and eventually resulted in the 
marriage of the Dutch captain and the 
beadle’s daughter Catherine Gavin. Soon 
after the marriage the pair crossed to Holland, 
where the skipper gave up seafaring as a 
means of livelihood and devoted himself to 
commerce. There is, or used to be, a portrait 
of this Dutchman at Ettire House, near 
Lunan. In the grounds of Lunan House the 
finely carved figurehead from the Dutch 
ship has stood for many years. I noticed 
with considerable regret a few months ago 
that time, weather, and neglect have taken 
their toll at last and the head and arms of the 
figurehead have decayed and fallen. 

After the departure of Catherine Gavin and 
her husband the Dutch skipper, Alexander 
Gavin succeeded his father in the office of 
beadle. Alexander also kept a small’ shop, 
first at the Peatlock and then at Denhead of 
Lunan. A solitary tree, near the monument 
to Colonel Blair on the Lunan estate, and 
supposed to have been planted by one of the 
Gavins, marked the spot where Alexander 
Gavin’s cottage stood, but the tree was blown 
down by a gale on 26 Oct. 1864. Before 1750 
Alexander Gavin left Lunan and eettled in 
Montrose, where he became a well-known mer- 
chant. He was four times married, the fourth 
wedding having taken place in 1764. 

By his first. wife, Elizabeth Jamieson, 
Alexander Gavin had a large family, of whom 
the eldest son appears to have been David. 
This David Gavin, when a young man, was 
invited to Holland by his aunt Catherine and 
her husband. In course of time David be- 
came a partner in his uncle’s business and 
married his cousin, the one-time skipper’s 
daughter, who, however, died not many years 
later. David Gavin amassed a considerable 
fortune in Holland and, on returning to Scot- 
land, purchased the estate of Langton in Ber- 
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wickshire, as well as other properties. In 
1770 he married Lady Elizabeth Maitland, 
daughter of the 7th Earl of Lauderdale. The 
issue of this marriage was three daughters, 
one of whom, Mary Turner, married in 1793 
John, 4th Earl of Breadalbane and became 
the mother of John, 5th Earl (2nd Marquis) 
of Breadalbane, and of Lady Mary who 
married Richard Plantagenet, 2nd Duke of 
Buckingham, K.G. 

Alexander Gavin, the kirk beadle of ‘the 
village of Lunan, was thus the father-in-law 
of an Earl’s daughter, the grandfather of a 
marchioness, and the great-grandfather of a 
marquis and a duchess, whose family, by her 
marriage with the Duke of Buckingham, were 
lineal descendants of a daughter of Henry II, 
and thus remote heirs to the British throne. 

After his son’s rise in station, Alexander 
Gavin used to saunter about the lanes of 
Lunan dressed in a long scarlet vest, em- 
broidered with gold lace, and carrying in his 
hand a gold-headed staff. In token of acknow- 
ledgment to the Providence which had blessed 
his family Alexander Gavin presented to the 
Church of Lunan a brazen support for a bap- 
tismal font, a sandglass of the same material 
and a church bell. Each of these articles bore 
the inscription: ‘‘Given to the Church of 
Lunan by Alexander Gavin, merchant there, 
and Elizabeth Yameson, his spouse, 1773.” 
The sandglass has long since disappeared but 
I have seen the brass support for the bap- 
tismal font and the bell. Both are at present 
in the vault of a bank for safety, but for a 
number of years they were kept in the Manse 
of Lunan in the minister’s study. 

The Rev. Harry Ogilvy who was Minister 
of Lunan from 1727-1781 was invited by one 
of the Gavins who became Laird of Braikie, 
near Lunan, to trace the Gavin pedigree. This 
Laird appears to have been David Gavin but 
this is not quite certain. At any rate Mr. 
Ogilvy assured him that the earliest known 
ancestor of the Gavin family was Aulus 
Gabinins, a Roman general who accompanied 
Julius Caesar to Britain. Ogilvy apparently 
also composed the following lines which 
appear on a monument to the Gavins in the 
Church of Kinnell which adjoins the parish 
of Lunan: 

From ye Scottish shore o’er Neptune’s waves 

I went my king and country to defend, 

In blood I walked: after, set ships to sea: 

In mercantile trade I dealt. , 

From France we came in Julius Caesar’s time, 

And gained our honours by the sword which 

Here do stand on stone. 
Georce H. BUSHNELL. 

University of St. Andrews. 








FIGURES OF SPEECH: PERIPHRAgIs 
~~ (clxxxiii. 307).—To Jane GREEN’s well 
illustrated reasons or justifications for para. 
phrase, I venture to add a few points. Be. 
sides ornament in poetry it produces clever 
ness, not too difficult, in prose. ‘‘ Clever” 
is the only adjective the ordinary public cay 
find to praise a writer. A paraphrase which 
used to be quoted as typical of Sala was the 
“succulent bivalve’? for an oyster. Ow 
Augustans delighted, as she says, to multiply 
phrases of this sort, and I accuse Milton of 
encouraging them by such language as the 
‘“finny drove ’’ which inhabits the Seas of 
‘Comus.’ In this line he was, as Hora 
says, an ‘‘ exemplar vitiis imitabile.’’ Whe 
in a simple tale like ‘ Enoch Arden’ Tenny. 
son made fish in a fish-basket into ‘‘ ocean 
spoil in ocean-smelling osier,”” the phrasing 
might almost serve as a caricature of the op 
nate style. He might have observed the effect of 
the vernacular in the moving account of the 
young fisherman’s death which is one of 
Scott's best things in ‘ The Antiquary.’ 

There is one case in which paraphrase is 
justified and might be more frequently used, 
if writers wish to be clear in their meaning 
The English *‘ he’ and ‘‘his’’ and “ they” 
have to stand both for the Latin hic and ill, 
the man at hand and the other or others fur 
ther off. It is a pity that ‘ yon’”’ and “ yon 
der’? man have gone out of use. Writer 
object to the ‘‘ former”’ and the “‘ latter” as 
clumsy, and leave their sense obscure. The 
Bible is often faulty in this way. After the 
disastrous night for the Assyrian army, | 
read that, ‘‘ when they arose early in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” 
The first ‘‘ they ’? means people in a position 
to observe the Assyrians. Milton has a 
example of this dubious “‘ he”’ in ‘ Paradis 
Regained,’ iv, 581. From the run of the sen- 
tence one would naturally take ‘‘ he’? and 
‘‘his”’ to refer to Satan, the only nominative 
mentioned, and they do not. I call this bad 
writing. But the paraphrase itself must bk 
clear. A verse concerning ‘“‘ the mediator” 
in Galatians iv, 20, had by 1880 led to 40 
explanations. 

Sometimes in Latin metre demands a para 
phrase. In the Journey to Brundisium 
Horace speaks of a little town ‘‘ quod verst 
dicere non est ’’ and commentators are still 
disputing about its identity. Juvenal 
addresses the Second Philippic of Cicero as 


Te, conspicue divina Philippica fame, 
volveris a primo que proxima, 


and strikes one as very clumsy. Perhaps he 
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was hampered by the thought that ‘‘ secun- 
dus’? means ‘“‘ propitious’? as well as 
 second.’’ 
The studied amplitude of prose has long 
since disappeared and most people would pre- 
fer Johnson’s statement on a comedy, ‘‘ It has 
not wit enough to keep it sweet ’’ to the en- 
largement, “‘ It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction.’’ As for 
euphemism, the B.B.C. has its damns and 
the evasion ‘‘ ruddy.’’ There is no need now- 
adays to copy the ingenuity of Dickens when, 
‘On Duty with Inspector Field,’ he writes : 
I am something’d that need not be written here, 
if you won’t get yourself into trouble .. . 
He is so English a writer that he thinks it 
advisable to produce a paraphrase for “‘ trous- 
seau,”’ because it is French. One delightful 
example of euphemism about death I always 
treasure. The French wit, Tristan Bernard, 
says that he saw an old couple walking on the 
sea-shore and heard one of them say, ‘‘ If any- 
thing happened to either of us, I think I 
should go and live in the country.”’ 


W. H. d. 


In Jane GREEN’S very interesting note we 
read that ‘‘Homer could call a spade a 
spade.”” Not being able to recall the expres- 
sion from Homer, and thinking for the 
moment that it originated with Euripides, I 
looked! up oxapy in my (the fifth) edition of 
Liddell and Scott, and I find, under its sub- 
heading ‘‘4’’ as follows: 

“Prov. tiv oxadyy oxadyy Acyew to call 
things by their right names, without affected 


_ delicacy (to call a spade a, spade), Plut. 2, 


178 B, Luc. Hist. Conscr. 41 ’’ ;—whereto I see 
that I have added in my own handwriting, 
though without specific reference, ‘‘ Men- 
ander.” 

I have also consulted John Bartlett’s 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ Author’s Edition, 
and I there find on p. 331 as follows: 

“To call a spade a spade. Plutarch, Reg. 
et Imp. Apoph. Philip, xv—Ta vixa ot«a, THY 
oxadyy de oxadnvy dvonalwv'—Aristophanes, 
_ in Lucian, Quom. Hist. sit conscrib. 

If Homer ever used the expression, might 
the reference be made available ? 

L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

Atheneum Club, S.W.1. 


NEWDIGATE PRIZE (clxxxiii, 226, 327). 

_—Reading the first issue of Burgon’s 
prize poem years ago, I had noticed the single 
quotation marks attached to his famous line. 





I had noticed also his frequent borrowings 
from previous poets which were not acknow- 
ledged. For instance, he wrote, 


O that those walls had language ! 
calmly cribbing from Cowper’s 
O that those lips had language ! 


SENEx. 
A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
BYRON, 1821 (clxxxiii. 317).—The 


first quotation looks like a misremembering of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ the brotherhood of ancient 
mountains,” in the lines ‘To Joanna.’ The 
third is from the prologue to Hall’s Satires, 
continuing “‘And be the second English 
satirist.’’ 


G. G. L. 


(jAMDEN (clxxxiii, 319).—On 20 Nov. 1577, 

Dr. Dee. recorded at Mortlake ‘‘ two 
tydes in the forenone, the first 2 or 3 howres 
to sone.’’ 


HIBERNICUS. 


UEEN ANNE SQUARE (clxxxiii. 349).— 
Beresford Chancellor, in ‘ The Squares of 
London,’ writing of Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, says ‘‘It was first called Devonshire 
Square, a name altered about 1706 to Queen 
Square in compliment to Queen Anne.”’ Wal- 
ford states that the Queen’s statue was 
“‘ placed in the midst of the garden at the 
north side.”” Wheatley and Cunningham give 
similar information but none of these writers 
instance the usage of the name Queen Anne 
Square though it may well have been alluded 
to in this way. 

Noorthouck, however, writing in 1773 does 
attach the name to ‘‘ a new square now com- 
pleating called Queen Anne Square—north- 
ward of Cavendish Square toward Maryle- 
bone ’’ but here he is evidently referring to 
Manchester Square which, when originally 
projected, was to have been named after the 
then ruling sovereign but the Queen’s death 
put an end to the scheme and it was not 
revived until very much later when it took the 
name of Manchester Square from the Duke’s 
mansion which occupied practically the whole 
of the north side and is now known as Hert- 
ford House. 

AmprosE Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxiii. 
26, 84, 142, 355).—One of the earliest, if 
not actually the first, of English contributions 
to be added to the list must be that of a 
woman martyr, prosecuted, racked and tor- 
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tured for denying the truth of transubstantia- 
tion, and then burnt at Smithfield—Anne 
Askew (1521-46) Lines in prison. These 
simple but impressive verses will be found in 
an anthology entitled ‘ English Sacred Lyrics 
. . - 1884’ (pp. 1 to 3) forming part of the 
series called the ‘ Parchment Library.’ Here 
are two sample verses : 
Not oft use I to write 
In prose, nor yet in rime; 
Yet will I show one sight 
That I saw in my time— 
I saw a royal throne 
Where justice should have sit 
But in her stead was one 
f moody cruel wit. 


Next must be recalled the greatest literary, 
and a the most learned, task, among 
the hundreds of prison productions. Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s ‘History of the World, 
1614,’ a large folio of nearly 1,500 closely- 
set pages, with maps and plates, was pre- 
pared and published while its author was a 
captive in the Tower, 1603-16. In survey 
and research it seems an incredible achieve- 
ment, seeing that Raleigh could have had 
access to but few sources of reference. Issued 
in March 1614 anonymously, with an en- 
graved, but not a printed, title page, it saw 
nine months of life ere being condemned to 
complete destruction, by a precept from the 
press censor, Dr. George Abbot, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the Stationers’ Company, 
dated 22 Dec, 1614, which begins: ‘‘ After 
my hearty commendations, I have received 
express directions from his Majesty that the 
book lately published by Sir Walter Ralegh, 
now prisoner in the Tower, should be sup- 
pressed and not suffered for hereafter to be 
sold .. .’’ Three years later a fresh folio 
edition appeared from the press of William 
Jaggard. This was the first issue to announce 
the authorship, the first to bear Ralegh’s por- 
trait, and the first to include a printed title. 
Between 1614 and 1736 no fewer than twelve 
folio editions appeared, or three times as 
many as the seventeenth century folios. of 
Shakespeare. 

One of the foulest blots on James’ career, 
was the imprisonment, for thirteen long 
years, of Ralegh; the suppression of his 
laborious and expensive history; and ulti- 
mately, his conviction on false evidence, end- 
ing in political murder.. On the scaffold, a 
few minutes before death, Ralegh declared 
that ‘‘ a crafty impudent Frenchman, a false 
accuser, "hole 4 King James that he 
{Ralegh] spoke slanderous, shameful, and die- 








honest speeches of him,’’ adding ‘‘ It is now 
no time to flatter or feign. I am not afraid 
of any king but the great King of Heaven, 
and Him I call to witness I never had any 
such speeches. I loved the king when he was 
king of thé"Scots, and ever since. If ever [ 
spoke ill of him or had an ill thought of him, 
let God never have mercy on my soul. I have 
heartily forgiven the Frenchman, and my 
cousin Sir Lewis Stuckley, yet I am bound 
in charity to let the world know how falsely 
they have dealt with me, that others may 
beware of the like.’’ 

At the third reference the surname of Abie 
zer ‘‘Coffe’’ should read Coppe. His two earlier 
books were blasphemous, condemned, and 
burnt by the public hangman, I found a 
copy of the rare Proclamation, dated 1649, 
relating to this suppression and gave it to 
Stationers’ Hall ae a literary curiosity, 


Wma. Jacocarp., 


HOME-MADE WINES (clxxxiii. 46),—It 
is an error to consider the grape as the 
sole fruit-source of wine. Very pleasing 
beverages can be produced from most fruits; 
also from a few flowers and a few vegetables. 
But while sugar is rationed, such brewing is 
compulsorily suspended, for one needs large 
quantities of sugar for the purpose of aiding 
fermentation and preservation. 

For many years rhubarb wine has been 
made and sold cheaply at one Stratford-on- 
Avon inn but not during the present war. 

For flavour and quality I should place first 
these among fruits: 1 Currant, 2 Gooseberry, 
3 Rhubarb, 4 Cherry, 5 Rose hips, 6 Plum. 
Among flowers these are delicious: 7 Bulm, 
8 Cowslip, 9 Dandelion, Among vegetables 
are these: 10 Parsnip, 11 Sugar beet, 12 
Potato. I dislike the flavour of the last two 
but some folk like them. 

It should be remembered, when brewing, 
that dandelions and parsnips are both risky. 
At an early stage they are inclined to tum 
slimy, in which case the sugar and material 
are wasted. Plums, when boiled, create a 
lot of sediment, otherwise this plentiful crop 
can be turned to good use, by the aid of 
straining and clarifying. 

The most probable reason why home-made 
wines are commonly confined to the brewer's 
home, and not marketed, is the costly licence 
and heavy excise duties attached. 

I may add that the cherry seems to produce 
the strongest alcoholic content. ; 

Many hedgerows in autumn yield plentiful 
crops of the two following fruits: 13 Black- 
berry. This furnishes a wine which, when 
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fully matured in cask, after a year or two, 
is not easy to distinguish either by taste or 
colour, from fine old port. In the glass its 
deep rich red strikes an original note among 
the other home-made wines. e 

14 Elderberry. This brews a dark wine, 
almost black, and is a valuable narcotic for 
victims of insomnia, influenza or the common 
cold. Flavoured with a little spice or ground 
ginger and taken hot on retiring, it not only 
induces sleep but wages war on germs causing 
the ailment. 

Wma. JAGGarRD. 


EAR... (clxxxiii. 193, 262).—R. W. C 
is quite correct about general usage in 
America; ‘‘ My dear’’ is more intimate than 
“Dear”? but the latter is now very usual, 
and has a wider range, perhaps, than either 
form in England. Looking through Poe’s 
letters, I believe his custom was the American 
one. It should be recalled that some Ameri- 
cans adopt British custom when they address 
Englishmen. 

In the letters to and from Milton that 
survive in manuscript, only the forms ‘‘ Sir,’’ 
and ‘‘ My Lord ”’ occur, except once Marvell 
called Milton ‘‘ Honoured Sir.’”? In Latin 
however, the practice is very different. The 
simple “‘ Mi Carole”’ is used to Carlo Dati 
by Milton, but Mylius indulges in elaborate 
compliments, and even Milton calls him ‘‘ Mi 
spectatissime Hermanne.’’ 

F. 0; Ms: 


RAVE OR GREAVES (clxxxiii. 319).— 
James Cecil, 6th Earl of Salisbury (1713- 
80) married in 1745 Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward Keet a ‘‘singing man”’ of 
Canterbury and niece of his steward. He 
made her brother, John Keet, rector of Hat- 
field, who held the living from 1752 until his 
death in 1763. Of the marriage there was one 
earl, and two 
daughters. 

Elizabeth survived until 1776, but the earl, 
instead of living with her at Hatfield, soon 
took up his residence at Quickswood, Clothall, 
with a mistress, Miss Grave, who bore him 
at least three sons, James Cecil Grave, 
Thomas Cecil Grave and William Cecil Grave. 
Of these three Thomas was rector of Clothall 
from 1780 until his death in 1816; and Wil- 
liam was rector of Hatfield from 1792 until 
his death in 1788. 

James Cecil Grave married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Marlborough, of Hert- 
ford, the ancestor of the Marlborough Pryors 
of Weston Park, Herts. Their daughter Mary 
married John Cowell. A tablet in Baldock 








church commemorates James Cecil Grave, d. 
1820, in his 61st year, Elizabeth his wife, d. 
1817, in her 70th year, John Cowell, d. 1818, 
in his 26th year, and Mary Cecil Cowell, his 
widow, d. 1832, in her 47th year. This last 
left by will dated 22 Jan. 1830, £100, reduced 
3 per cent. annuities to Wynne’s almshouses, 
Baldock. 

James Cecil Grave was living at Quicks- 
wood on 20 Aug. 1779 when his father leased 
to him Clothall Bury Farm and lands for 99 
years at £40 p.a. 

Immediately following the death of the 6th 
Earl of Salisbury, the 7th Earl razed Quicks- 
wood to the ground. 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


“MHE KING’S ENGLISH” (clxxxiii. 

363).—Mr. ALEYN Lye. Reape invites 
us to consider the following paragraph where 
every word or phrase we have italicised seems 
to him wrong: 

The compilers of this bopk would be wanting in 
courtesy if they did not expressly say what might 
otherwise be safely left to the reader’s discernment : 
the frequent appearance in it of any author’s or 
newspaper’s name does not mean that that author 
or newspaper offends more than others against rules 
of grammar or style; it merely shows that they have 
been among the necessarily limited number chosen 
to collect instances from. 


Otherwise. The compilers choose to say 
something explicitly, They might have acted 
otherwise. I defend ‘‘ otherwise.’’ 

Does not mean. ** Does not necessarily 
mean ’”’ would imply that sometimes it may 
mean that a particular writer offends more 
than others against a particular rule. We 
may take the Fowlers’ word that for them it 
never did mean this. There might be a writer 
among those they had not read who offended 
at least as much as he from whom they took 
their example, 

Why was the number of authors from whom 
they took their examples necessarily limited ? 
Because no two men can, betwen them, read 
everything. They have chose to read care- 
fully, rather than widely. 

Others. Mr. Reaves finds this vague. It 
might have been ‘‘ another,’ but we cannot 
forbid the Fowlers to intend a plural. 

Rules of style. The Fowlers don’t say: 
“‘ offends against rules of grammar or rules 
of style,’’ but I agree that they may have 
meant it, One needs to know how they define 
““style.’? In the sense of good writing it must 
have rules beyond those of grammar—Mr. 
Reave instances the rule of euphony. 

They, for ‘‘ author or newspaper,’’ should 
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strictly have been ‘‘ he (or she) or it.’’ Mr. 
Reade says this may be excused. But what 
sort of “ judge and jury’”’ is it who excuses 
and does not excuse—who says ‘‘ we know that 
the rule against the terminal preposition is 
not absolute,’’ and yet pretends that the 
Fowlers’ final ‘‘from’’ is ‘‘ even more offen- 
sive to the eye than to the ear’’? 
PROTEUS. 


([TREE- VOICES (clxxxiii. 345).—John Rus- 
kin has some beautiful verses on the music 
of the pines in his poem ‘A Walk in 
Chamouni ’: 


The fringed branches of the swinging pines 
Closed o’er my path; a darkness in the sky, 
That barred its dappled vault with rugged lines, 

And silver network,—interwoven signs 
Of deathless age and deathless infancy ; 


Then through their aisles a motion and a brightness 

Kindled and shook—the weight of shade they bore 

On their broad arms was lifted by the lightness 

Of a soft shuddering wind, and what they wore 

Of oe dew, was strewed about the forest 
oor. 


Richard Jefferies, in the masterly essay, too 
little known, ‘ Winds of Heaven,’ to be found 
in ‘Field and Hedgerow’ (1889) has this 
striking passage : 


In the night, awakening gently as one who is 
whispered to—listen ! Ah ! all the orchestra is at 
work. .. Over in the field the row of pines was 
sighing; the wind lingered and clung to the close 
foliage, and each needle of the million million leaf- 
lets drew its tongue across the organ blast. A 
countless multitude of sighs made one continued dis- 
tant undertone to the wild roar of the gable close 
at hand... I looked from the window, and the 
bright morning star was shining—the sky was full 
of the wind and the star. 


Later in the same essay Jefferies says: 


Colour comes up in the wind. ... I 
feel a sense of blue colour as I face the 
strong breeze; the vibration and blow of its 
force answer to that hue, the sound of the swinging 
branches and the rush-rush in the grass is azure 
in its note; it is wind-blue, not the night-blue, or 
heaven-blue, a colour of air... The labour of 
the wind: the cymbals of the aspen clashing, from 
the lowest to the highest bough, each leaf twirling 
first forwards and then backwards and swinging to 
and fro, a double motion. Each lifts a little and 
falls back like a pendulum, twisting on itself; and 
as it rises and sinks, strikes its fellow-leaf. 


That great neglected poet George Meredith, 
in his poems ‘ South-West Wind in the Wood- 
land,’ and ‘ Earth in Autumn,’ has two of 
the most detailed and accurate passages on 
Tree-Voices, to be found in modern verse. But 
of all the descriptions of Tree-Voices perhaps 
the most moving is to be found in ‘ The Wood- 
landers’ of Thomas Hardy where Martha 








South speaks of the sighing of the pines. 
Samvugz J. Looxgr, 


Billericay. 
NUSUAL INN SIGNS (clxxxiii. 228, 265, 
292, ).—Several years ago, while on 


a visit to the market town of Leek, in North 
Staffordshire, I saw an inn with a painted 
sign, called The Headless Woman. 


Samvet J. Looxer. 


DYMOKE, CHAMPIONS OF ENGLAND 
(clxxxili. 347).—According to ‘ Scrivels- 
by the Home of Champions,’ by the Rey, 
Samuel Lodge, 1804, Sir Thomas Dymoke 
officiated at the Coronation of Edward IY, 
This is corroborated in ‘ Landed Gentry.’ Sir 
Thomas was executed in 1470 for having eu 
ported the King-maker’s Plot. Subsequently 
to the Coronation of George IV the ancient 
ceremony seems to have la , but HS. 
Dymoke bore the standard of England at 
Westminster Abbey at the Coronation of 
Edward VII (1902) and of George V in 1911. 


P. D. M. 
RESSET-STONES (clxxxiii, 168, 353).— 


An oblong cresset-stone, with round hol- 
lows, or a piece of one, is built into the south 
wall of the nave of Chinnor church, Oxon. 


J. A. Bartow. 
Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


BSOLETE WORDS IN A XVII-CEN- 
TURY INVENTORY (clxxxiii. 335).— 
Sxeene.—A skean nowadays is the short 
knife which a Highlander carries in his gar- 
ter. It is not curved. 

Asxu-CotLereD.—Tuff Taffeta. See ‘ Cos- 
tume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries ’ by M. Channing Linthicum, 
p. 35 ‘‘ Ash and rat’s colour are the only greys 
mentioned in drama of the sixteenth century. 
Ash was used as early as 1518, and occurs in 
many dramatic accounts and wardrobe in- 
ventories of the period.’’ P. 123-4. “‘ Taffeta, 
a thin fine silk fabric of even texture, made 
in many colours and changeable. But plain 
taffeta was not rich enough for Elizabethan 
taste. It- must be ‘ tufted,’ i.e. woven with 
raised stripes or spots. These stripes, upon 
being cut, left a pile like velvet, and, since 
the tufted parts were always a different colour 
from the ground, beautiful colour combina- 
tions were possible—a gown of 1587 had a 
ground of silver with tawny tufts; a Dutch 
cloak of 1599 had yellow ground with black 
tufts.” Thus black ash collered tuff taffeta 
would be black silk with grey stripes or spots. 
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SpaRKE OF VELVET. — May this _ be 
“speckled velvet’? In some hands ‘“‘ ed”’ 
looks very much like ‘‘of.’’ Linthicum op. 
cit. p. 125 gives ‘‘ black velvet speckled with 
white ’’ from the accounts of Edward IV. 

SavLes OVERTHROWBE.—Possibly a picture 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, Saul (as he 
was then) blinded by the heavenly light and 
falling from his horse, 

Scruces.—‘‘ One bedstead inlayd wth 
seruces.’’ Could scruces possibly be sconces ? 
“U” and “‘n’’ are often indistinguishable. 
This would mean “ an inlaid bedstead with 
brackets for candles (sconces).’’ 

Gieaves.—Is this not more likely to mean 
gloves than bills or halberds? Gloves were 
fringed with silk sometimes. Linthicum, op. 
cit. pp. 266-70, a very interesting section on 
gloves—‘‘ a pair presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth at Oxford—and now in the Ashmolean 
Museum—is of white kid with gauntlets 
fringed in gold and embroidered with gold 
gimp.”” If ‘“‘eleaven gleaves ffringed wth 
silk’ is interpreted as gloves, however, we 
must understand eleven (pairs of) gloves. 
The entry comes among the armour and 
weapons, apparently, but gloves might be con- 
sidered a sort of defensive armour. 


M. H. Donps. 

TREYFOOTE.—Trivet. 

Sra Bepp.—Perhaps what we should now 
call a camp bed. 

Herre Crorse.—Cloth for straining; hair 
sieves still appear in the catalogues of the 
big London stores. 

Buckp Sworps, — Backswords: see 
‘0.E.D.’ 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


“WWE ARE NOT AMUSED” (clxxxiii. 

79, 299).—According to the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations’ this saying of 
Queen Victoria’s is first printed in ‘ Note- 
books of.a Spinster Lady 2 Jan. 1900,’ anony- 
mous, There was some correspondence about 
it in the Manchester Guardian miscellany 
column in September this year. There are 
three different explanations: (1) That she 
said it to Albert Chevalier after a command 
performance, (2) That she thus rebuked an 
officer who ventured to tell a funny story about 
one of his superiors in army rank, (3) that 
she discovered someone was in the habit of 
imitating her, insisted on seeing the imita- 
tim, and then crushed the unfortunate 
mimicker. Laurence Housman makes use of 
the last version, making the —— one of 
the maids of honour, in his cycle of plays 
about Queen Victoria. The popular idea is 





that the Queen uttered the remark to silence 
someone who told an improper story. 


M. H. Donps. 


TEVENSON: THE WRONG BOX 
(clxxxiii. 303).— 

Cuar. X. He ‘‘dashed himself against a 

heavy body; where (slightly altering the ex- 

pressions of the song) no heavy body should 

have been.’’ The song is surely the traditional 

song ‘‘ Our Gudeman,’’ which begins: 


Our Guideman cam’ hame at e’en, and hdme cam’ 


e 
And there he found a riding horse where nae horse 
should be. 

Each verse begins with the same formula, 
and in each case_the gudewife invents some 
impossible explanation for the presence of the 
illicit objects until at last: 

Ben went our Gudeman and ben went he 
And there he found a bearded man, where nae man 
should be. 

In my school poetry book, where I first 
learnt the verses, there was a note attached 
explaining that thie was an incident of the 
"45 and that the gudewife was hiding a rebel 
in the house, and wished to save her husband 
from complicity in treason. Let ‘us hope it 


was 60. 
M. H. Dopps. 


ALLBREATH (clxxxiii. 345).—Surely the 

name, if not a pure invention, is 
selected because of the repetition of the idea 
for which Windham was chosen by the writer 
of the article, ‘‘ wind” and ‘“‘ breath.’ 


J. B. WHItTmore. 


OAD NAMB: ‘‘ FAIRMILE”’ (clxxxiii. 

349).—There is another Fair Mile on the 

Berkshire Downs, roughly south-west of 

Moulsford. It is not a trunk road, but a 

green track running along the top of a chalk 

ridge. ; 
A. Mary KIrxvs. 


pax ON BAPTISMS (clxxxiii. 256, 355, 
384).—My remark on the entry, under 
date of 29 Sept. 1794, in the Baptismal Regis- 
ter of a Surrey church, to the effect. that ‘‘ the 
Tax on Baptisms is Repealed,” might well 
sound misleading. For one may read, in a 
tract on ‘ The Parish of Boldre, Hants,’ by 
W. F. Perkins, 1927, p. 25, that ‘‘ between 
the years 1783 and 1794 there was a tax of 
threepence on every entry in the Parish 
Register.’’ Evidently the practice became 
widespread and was before long abolished. 





Mavrice W. BrockweE tt. 
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[OXS INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 47, 112, 

205, 268, 357).—My attention has been 
drawn to the following passage in H. Rider 
Haggard’s little known book, ‘A Farmer’s 
Year, being his Commonplace Book for 1898," 
p. 244: 

The Rev. Mr. Edwards the rector of Ashill, near 
Bradenham, who was a friend of my family for 
some generations, filled that cure, I think, for 
seventy-five years. If I remember right, he told me 
that he had baptised, married and buried, nearly 
three generations of the inhabitants of Ashill. He 
was, I believe, within a month or two of a hundred 
years of age when he died about fifteen years ago, 
from a chill contracted while recording his vote at a 
contested election. 

Maurice W. BrockwELL. 


AWDON LUBBOCK BROWN (clxxxii. 
8; clxxxiii. 384).—An Uncollected Poem 

by Browning. ‘‘ Rawdon Brown’s love for 
Venice was so great, that someone invented 
about him the story which Browning told in 
the following sonnet ’’ (F. J. Furnivall). The 
sonnet was written for Mrs. Bronson (to 
whom, in 1889, ‘ Asolando’ was dedicated) 
and printed in the Century Magazine for 
February 1884: 
Tutti ga i so gusti, e mi go i mii (Venetian saying). 
(“* Everyone follows his taste, and I follow mine.”’) 
Tutti ga i so gusti, e mi go i mii (Venetian saying). 
I needs must, just this once before I die, 
Revisit England: Anglus Brown am I, 
Although my heart’s Venetian. Yes, old crony— 
Venice and London—London’s ‘ Death the Bory’ 
Compared with Life—that’s Venice ! What a sky, 
A sea, this morning! One last look! Good-bye, 
Ca Pesaro! No lion—I’m a coney 
To weep! I’m dazzled; ’tis that sun I view 
ws the ...the . . ..Cospetto, Toni ! 
With carpet-bag, and off with valise-straps ! 
Bella Venezia, non ti lascio pix \” 
Nor did Brown ever leave her: well, perhaps 
Browning, next week, may find himself quite Brown. 

Nov. 28, °83. 

A. BE. D. 


“PORSTAL”’: “FOUR WENT WAYS” 

(clxxxii. 207, 265, 306; clxxxiii. 23, 
299).—I find the following reference to Wants 
in ‘A contribution to an Essex Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ by the Rev. Edward Gepp, M.A. 
(1921) which rather supports the derivation 
I suggested at the second reference and! also 
shows that the addition of way or ways is 
redundant, probably arising as the meaning 
of went or want was forgotten: ‘‘ Wants: a 
meeting of three or four roads. Sometimes 
in the form of ‘ three-want way,’ ‘ four-want 
way.’ Want is a form of went, originally a 
way, O.E. wendan, to turn, go. Chaucer 
(Book of the Duchesse, 398) has ‘a floury 


Down 











grene wente, Ful thikke of gras.’ ”’ 
L. M. W. 


TALKING LIKE A DUTCH UNCLE 

(clxxxiii. 289).—A very similar enquiry 
was made by Sr. Swirnrn at cxlviii. 28 (10 
Jan. 1925) and at p. 88 of the same volume 
I suggested that ‘‘ Uncle ”’ is the classic term 
for any interfering senior or officious guar. 
dian, while surely ‘‘ Dutch’ dates from the 
time of England’s rivalry with Holland when 
everything age mae. to the latter country 
was peculiarly distasteful ? 

If this surmise is correct it ought to be 
possible to find a quotation much earlier than 
1838. 

L. M. W. 


()LD WEDDING CUSTOM (clxxxi. 121, 

279; clxxxiii. 237).—The ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Stocking,’”’ gives refer- 
ences, in some instances with descriptions, for 
the custom of throwing up the stocking in 
Forfarshire, Linlithgowshire, Edinburgh- 
shire, the four Northernmost counties of 
England, and North America. It appears to 
be quite obsolete. 

W. W. G. 


ERCANTILE INLAND NAVIGATION: 
UPPER THAMES (clxxxiii. 228, 294). 
—‘ The Thames Highway: A History of the 
Locks and Weirs,’ by F. 8. Thacker (published 
by the author, 105 Mortlake Road, Kew, 
1920), author of ‘The Stripling Thames,’ 
would, I think, give some of the information 
required. 
W. W. G. 


QHAMBLES (clxxxiii. 226, 294, 329).—The 
explanation suggested for an ancient 


street-name in St. Albans, ‘‘ Fisshameles,” is 


corroborated by the former existence of a 
Fishamble Street in Dublin, the birthplace of 
the nineteenth century poet J. C. Mangan, 


W. W. G. 


RAILWaAys (clxxxiii. 198, 292).—The Act 
of Parliament authorising the construction 
of the Grand Surrey Iron Railway of 1801 
has been claimed as the first railway enact- 
ment placed upon the Statute Book. Con- 
structed 1801-1803, its ultimate course was 
from Wandsworth through Croydon to Merst- 
ham, Horse traction was used, and the line 
was never employed for passenger conveyance. 
With the advent of steam it soon became 
obsolete and was scrapped, though steam was 
never used on it. It was absorbed by the 
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London, Brighton and South Coast Railway 


in 1848. 
genau CHACKMORE. 


“WYSELF” FOR ‘‘ ME”? (clxxxiii. 377). 
—This vice would ~ = alee by 
ing all its grossness. en rst sa 
gd feet of” Alice Meynell I found her 
family laughing at a visitor who had talked 
of “my wife.’ I was puzzled, _and 
illumined: he should have said ‘‘ m wife, 
thus at once proclaiming his pride in her, 
and abnegating the loathsome suggestion of 
sion. 


say m’self. 
eet f Fanny PRICE. 


BALLADS (clxxxiii. 349).—I can complete 
gt ballad ‘ Come out, ’tis now September of 
which H. H. gives the first verse and part of the 
98 The wheat is turning yellow 
Or kindling into red, 

And the ripe and golden barley 

Is hanging down its head. 
Chorus 

All among the barley, 

Who would not be blythe 

While the free and happy barley 

Is smiling on the scythe. 

The wheat is like a rich man 

Who’s sleek and well-to-do, 

The oats are like a pack of girls 

Laughing and dancing too. 

The rye is like a miser 

Who's sulky, lean and small, 

But the free and happy barley 

Is monarch of them all. 


I do not remember the names of the author and 


mposer of the music. 
“ang A. E. SWANTON. 


Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 


RCE OF QUOTATION WANTED (clexxiii. 

588, 320).—King in his ‘ Classical and Foreign 

Quotations,” gives in the edition of 1904: 
Manus haec inimica tyrannis 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem 

Algernon Sydney (written in an Album at 
Copenhagen). 

But earlier, in the edition of 1889, though uncer- 
tain about the author, he added: 

John Quincy Adams (+ 1848) in his Album has 
thus rendered it: 


This hand to tyrants ever sworn the foe 
For freedom only deals the deadly blow: 

Then sheathes in calm repose the vengeful blade 
For gentle peace in freedom’s hallowed shade. 


I presume that Adams also gave the Latin. If 
80, here is an American source which may have 
Suggested Booth’s words. 


F..6.:C. 





The Library. 


The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare: A 
Survey of the Foundations of the Tect. By 
W. W. Greg. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d.) 


AS we have remarked before, if there is one 

thing that seems certain about the 
mysterious figure of Shakespeare, it is that 
he had a large streak of indolence in his mar- 
vellous mind. Walter Scott claimed a similar 
family failing and had little need for such 
an apology, since he left a mass of solid and 
valuable work besides his poetry -and novels. 
But the way in which Shakespeare wrote play 
after play and took no trouble to see that they 
were properly printed is one of the puzzles of 
literature. One can only conclude that after 
his long labours for the stage he was tired of 
the whole business. His latest plays show 
that his quick-coming thoughts were too much 
for him, and the signatures to his will are 
strikingly like those of Beethoven when he 
was a broken man, 

But, the ordinary reader may say, we have 
the text of his plays, which, granted pecu- 
liarities of style, is clear enough. There are, 
however, for a keen and observant eye, signs 
that all is not. well with that text. A silly 
word ‘‘soud ’’ in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew ’ 
means nothing of which any reader can be 
certain, and apparently two alternative epi- 
taphs are printed side by side at the end of 
‘Timon.’ The real doubts and difficulties 
which lie behind ordinary printings have 
been vastly increased of late years. They 
were tackled in the ‘ Prolegomena’ of Mc- 
Kerrow, an accomplished Elizabethan editor, 
but his death prevented him from going fur- 
ther. Now Dr. Greg in a book which is not 
long but crammed with argumentative matter 
has with great diligence, good arrangement, 
and ample knowledge, put before us his lec- 
tures on the conclusions of to-day. They have 
made the views of such men as Malone and 
Johnson out of date, and here we find a satis- 
factory survey of the reasons which have 
introduced wider conceptions of Shakespeare’s 
text as inevitable. The brief preface to the 
Oxford Shakespeare by W. J. Craig, a sound 
scholar, will need alteration, and already a 
large literature, sometimes too hastily con- 
cocted, is attached to the new field of inter- 
pretation. We prefer Dr. Greg’s copiously 
annotated lectures to the Rules for Editors by 
McKerrow with which he begins, since these 
are shown to be not altogether consistent. 
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Rule 6 is of portentous length, 18 lines, and 
McKerrow seems at one point to override a 
previous injunction. This preliminary matter 
is clogged with an array of footnotes dealing 
with matters explained afterwards. 

When we reach the Lectures, we find every- 
thing laid before as clearly as it can be. The 
whole business is terribly complicated, for we 
have to consider the progress of the text from 
the rough copy which led to the prompt-book 
used by the actors through Quartos good and 
bad to the First Folio. When we get to that, 
we might feel ourselves on safe ground, deal- 
ing with the work of two of Shakespeare’s 
friends. and associates who were also church- 
wardens. It is not so. Dr. Greg does not 
allow us to suppose that they did the actual 
editing, which was in the hands of a person 
unknown. But they certainly made surpris- 
ing statements which are difficult to believe, 
though they are relieved from claims mis- 
takenly attributed to them by Malone. Regard- 
ing some of the cuttings of the Folio we may 
ask, Who are we to decide whether great 
actors were wrong in the text they chose to 
put before an Elizabethan audience? A pas- 
sage in ‘ Hamlet’ suggests that Shakespeare 
objected to gagging but he may have been 
glad of other alterations which proved in 
practice right for the audience. His insist- 
ence on puns which seem to us feeble enough 
shows that he had a good idea of pleasing the 
groundlings. In 1595 the Chamberlain’s men 
received £20-for ‘‘ two comedies shown before 
her Majesty in Christmas time last,’’ and it 
is noteworthy that payment was made “ to 
William Kemp, William Shakespeare, and 
Richard Burbage.”” The old comedian, the 
rising dramatist, and the future master of 
tragedy were the leading men of the company. 
Is it possible that such men would consent 
to accept a book-keeper as producer? Yet 
that is the conclusion forced on us by the 
evidence we have. Shakespeare himeelf by 
tradition acted no great parts but, as the 
ghost in ‘ Hamlet,’ he may have made the 
“ fearful” into the ‘‘fretful’’ porpentine. 
What the complications of the earlier texts 
are no one can realise without studying this 
book. The first rough copies made by a drama- 
tist could be scandalously untidy, and if a 
Censor accepted these when he was scrutinis- 
ing a play, he was certainly a most obliging 
person. Corrections of a printed text were 
not made consistently throughout, as they 
would be to-day, and there are cases in which 


it is regarded as due to shorthand, or to an 
assemblage of actors’ parts made from 
memory, The various sources available for 
“Hamlet ’ may be seen in the convenient 
mary of the textual authorities for each 

at the end. Here we have to add a forgi 
version, the Brudermord, which according to 
Mr. G. I. Duthie is 


an independent memorial reconstruction of the pro- 


vincial version of Shakespeare’s pla i 
recollections on the one ‘hand pre 
the QI piracy, and on the other of the pre-Shakes- 
perian ‘ Hamlet’ [a play supposed to be by Kyd}. 

This quotation will suffice to show the 
elaborations of modern likelihoods in textual 
conjecture. Dr. Greg agrees more often with 
Sir Edmund Chambers than with Professor 
Dover Wilson and we would as soon take him 
as a guide through the maze as anybody. We 
think that an editor, pledging himself to one 
MS. or printed source and his conjectures , 
thereon as pre-eminent, is apt to make too 
little of other possible sources. As Dr. G 
has a note at the end concerning this tendency 
in classical literature and claims no special 
knowledge in that line, we may give the case 
of Sophocles. In the sixties and later the Ox- 
ford text of Sophocles was that made by Din- 
dorf out of the Laurentian MS. and his own 
conjectures. The Laurentian is an outstanding _ 
authority in general, but readings not in it 
have been accepted by C. A. Pearson in the 
Oxford Text of Sophocles of 1923 and are 
clearly better. These have been preserved by 
later MSS. which may well go back to sources 
of equal or even earlier date. Readings worth 
note have also turned up in fragments from 
Oxyrhyncus, Jebb is more catholic than Din- 
dorf but he, too, confined himself too much 
to readings of the Laurentian, which we do 
not regard as the sole and original source for 
the plays. But a study of these MSS. is 
child’s play compared with the confusing mass 
of .problems that the casual ways of Shake-. 
speare have left for the world to solve. The 
literary editor, who is lectured for not know- 
ing about these, can be occasionally useful. 
Thus he can maintain that ‘Titus Andron- 
cius’ with its dozen of violent deaths is not 
Shakespeare’s in the main, because it con- 
tains an array of Latin quotations which 
finds no parallel elsewhere. 





CORRIGENDUM. 
At clxxxiii, 379, c. 2, 11, 15, 16, 21, for “Gilbert de 
Gaul.” read Gilbert de Gant. F 
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